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TRAILL’S  JOSEPHUS: 

EDITED  BY  ISAAC  TAYLOR, 

AUTHOR  OP  “ NATURAL  HISTORY  OP  ENTHUSIASM,”  Ac. 


THE  FOURTH  PART 

OF  THIS  WORK,  COMPLETIXU 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME, 

IS  NOW  READY. 

This  First  Volume  comprises — The  Life  of  Josephus,  written  by  himself, 
with  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  the  Jewish  War,  containing  a 
condensed  narrative  of  Jewish  history  from  the  times  of  the  Maccabees, 
to  the  moment  when  the  fatal  conflict  of  the  nation  with  the  power  of 
Rome  had  actually  commenced.  The  Volume  contains  also  a Preliminary 
Essay  on  the  Personal  Character  and  Credibility  of  Josephus,  together 
with  Explanations  of  the  Plates. 

THIRTY-FOUR  ENGRAVINGS  ON  STEEL 

are  attached  to  this  Volume,  and  these  embrace  Views  in  Palestine,  archi- 
tectural delineations  of  Ancient  Structures,  with  Plans  and  Elevations ; and 
Five  highly-finished  Medallion  Heads  of  Roman  personages.  Several  of 
these  Plates  represent  subjects  that  have  not  hitherto  been  brought  before 
the  public,  and  some  to  which  the  highest  importance  attaches,  in  relation 
to  Jewish  antiquities.  In  what  light  these  pictorial  illustrations  are 
regarded  by  those  who  are  most  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  such 
subjects,  appears  in  the  first  of  the  notices  of  the  Work,  hereto  appended. 

In  thus  announcing  the  completion  of  the  First  Volume  of  this  Work, 
the  painful  duty  devolves  upon  the  Editor  of  announcing  also,  and  at  the 
same  moment,  the  afflictive  event  of  the  death  of  the  Translator.  During 
the  past  winter  Dr.  Traill’s  name  had  frequently  occurred  in  the  daily 
papers,  in  connexion  with  the- famine  and  pestilence  that  have  devastated 
so  many  parts  of  Ireland— and  the  south  especially.  He  had,  in  fact, 
become  known,  very  generally,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  exer- 
tions made  by  him  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  parishioners,  and 
more  remote  neighbours.  These  exertions,  continued  without  intermission 
through  a course  of  months,  were  such  as  to  excite  the  admiration  and  wonder 
of  those  who  witnessed  them.  But  at  length  his  constitutional  energy — 
great  as  it  was,  gave  way,  and  after  a period  of  the  most  anxious  suspense 
to  his  family  and  parishioners,  he  expired  April  20th,  in  calm  possession  of 
that  hope  which  the  Gospel  he  had  preached  conveys. 

Dr.  Traill  lived  to  revise  the  sheets  for  the  Third  Part  of  this  Work, 
and  to  witness  its  publication.  Some  time  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  present  distress  in  Ireland,  he  had  completed  his  labours  in  translating 
the  Jewish  War,  as  well  as  the  books  against  Apion;  bis  MS.  of  which, 
lie  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  a learned  member  of  Trinity  College, 
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Dublin,  for  final  revision.  He  had  also  made  some  progress  in  trans- 
lating the  Antiquities.  Moreover  — and  indeed  long  ago  — he  had 
engaged  the  assistance  of  literary  friends,  in  preparing  the  Notes  and 
Explanatory  Essays  that  were  to  accompany  the  translation,  and  in  super- 
intending the  execution  of  the  Illustrations— a department  demanding 
incessant  vigilance,  and  a familiar  knowledge  of  the  objects  represented. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  his  peculiar  part  as  Translator  having  been 
completed,  and  all  requisite  arrangements  having  been  made  for  carrying 
forward  the  subsidiary  branches  of  the  work,  and  for  superintending  its 
passage  through  the  press,  the  much-lamented  death  of  Dr.  Traill,  irrepa- 
rable as  is  the  loss  thereby  sustained  by  his  family,  his  parish,  and  his 
neighbourhood,  will  not  affect  the  regular  and  due  completion  of  it ; it  has 
only  occasioned  a momentary  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  Fourth  Part, 
now  announced. 

It  should,  however,  be  stated,  that  the  death  of  the  Translator  may 
probably  involve  some  modifications  of  the  plan  of  Publication,  as  at  first 
announced — and  yet  none  by  which  the  purchasers  of  the  Work  will  be 
losers.  Among  these  modifications  the  most  material  is  the  occurrence 
of  an  interval  between  the  completion  of  this  First  Portion  of  the 
Works  of  Josephus,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Second,  which  is  to 
include  the  Antiquities.  It  would  be  unwarrantable,  at  this  moment, 
to  give  any  pledge  as  to  the  length  of  this  expected  interruption.  Mean- 
while, and  with  the  intention  of  rendering  this  First  Portion  complete  in 
itself,  and  of  including  within  the  three  volumes,  of  which  it  is  to  consist, 
whatever  the  general  reader  might  wish  to  be  furnished  with,  in  explana- 
tion of  the  later  eras  of  Jewish  History,  it  has  been  determined — without 
making  any  addition  to  the  rRiCE  of  THE  work,  materially  to  increase 
it  in  size,  as  to  the  letter-press,  and  at  the  same  time  to  add  Twelve 
or  more  finished  Engravings  to  the  number  that  has  been  promised.  By 
means  of  these  additions,  both  in  its  literary  and  pictorial  departments,  the 
work  will  be  made  to  embrace  what  will  give  it  completeness,  integrity,  and 
originality,  ns  a summary  of  Jewish  History  and  Archaeology,  for  the 
period  it  embraces. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  this  announcement  of  an  f.nlarged  work  at 
the  same  price  is  made,  in  the  confidence  that  those  who  know  what  must 
have  been  the  expenses  incurred  in  bringing  forward  a work  of  this  sort, 
will  frankly  grant  that,  although  the  cost  to  the  Purchaser  exceeds  the 
price  of  what  are  significantly  termed  “ the  cheap  publications  of  the  day,” 
yet  in  truth  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  that  has  of  late  years  issued  from 
the  press. 

The  Fourth  Part,  now  published,  is  augmented,  as  above  mentioned, 
and  even  if,  in  single  instances,  there  should  be  any  difference,  the  remain- 
ing Eight  Parts  will,  on  an  average,  contain,  each — six  sheets  of  letter-press, 
and  ten  or  more  Engravings.  This  first  portion,  therefore,  included  in 
Three  Volumes,  will  contain  nearly  twelve  hundred  tages  of  letter- 
press,  and  one  nu.NDRED  and  twenty  plates,  or  more. 


Letter  from  Rev.  Piiofessor  Robinson,  D.D.,  Author  of  “ Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine ," 

to  William  Tipping,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir,  New  York,  March  30,  1847. 

I have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  with  care  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  the 
New  Translation  ok  Josephus,  with  Illustrations  from  your  Drawings.  I hasten  to  bear 
my  willing  and  unreserved  testimony  to  the  truthfulness  and  life-like  reality  of  the  Views; 
referring  more  particularly  to  the  plates  of  Sepphoris  and  of  the  Baths  near  Tiberias,  and 
likewise  to  all  those  of  the  Hamm  and  of  its  exterior  walls  and  substructions.  Those  last 
Views,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  one  important  feature  above  all  former  ones  of  the  same 
objects,  namely  : — That  they  were  made  not  merely  ns  pictures,  exhibiting  correctly  the 
general  effect,  but  as  exact  scientific  delineations , which  may  justly  serve  as  the  basis  of 
argument  and  logical  inference  for  those  who  have  not  themselves  been  upon  the  spot 

The  publication  of  an  elegant  and  faithful  version,  with  such  a body  of  unsurpassed  Illus- 
trations, cunnot  but  work  a resurrection  of  Josephus,  and  establish  him  as  a classic  for  the 
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millions  who  use  the  English  language.  And  this  result,  so  desirable  in  itself,  rises  im- 
measurably in  importance  when  we  reflect  that  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  historian  are  our 
best  and  most  copious  source  of  illustration  for  tl  ” ' 


“ Two  Parts  of  this  splendid  publication  arc  before  us  ... . with  high  gratification  there- 
fore we  hail  the  appearance  of  this  work ; which,  we  must  confess,  rather  more  than  answers 
the  expectations  raised  by  its  announcement.  . . . The  translation  is  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Traill ; 
and  whoever  has  tried  to  read  the  dry  and  crabbed  version  of  Whiston,  will  rejoice  once 
more  to  meet  with  the  ease  and  vivacity  of  the  original  transfused  into  his  mother  tongue. 
We  have  compared  various  passages,  and  find  the  translation  everywhere  faithful,  without 
being  sen  ile.  It  has  evidently  been  the  work  of  many  years,  and  bears  marks  of  a continual 
filing , by  which  it  has  gained  its  smoothness  and  polish.” — The  Literary  World.  New  York 
Weekly  Paper.  Aprils,  1847. 

In  the  same  paper  it  is  mentioned,  that  at  a Meeting  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society, 
held  '20th  March,  the  First  Part  of  this  work  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson, 
who  testified  ns  to  the  accuracy  of  the  beautiful  engravings  with  which  it  was  illustrated,  as 
well  as  the  correctness  of  the  translation,  which  he  bad  compared  with  the  original  text.  It 
elicited  many  remarks  from  the  gentlemen  present,  by  whom  the  undertaking  was  warmly 
commended. 

“ This  is  a new  edition  of  Josephus,  of  which  only  Three  Parts  have  yet  appeared.  Weare, 
therefore,  unable  to  speak  of  it  yet  as  a whole;  but  we  are  able  to  most  heartily  recommend 
it  as  a work  full  of  promise;  and  we  verily  believe  of  promise  that  will  be  followed  by  no  dis- 
appointment. The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  very  superior  to  Whiston’s.  The  translation 
has  all  the  freedom  of  an  original  production,  and  it  is  prefaced  by  an  examination  into  the 
character  and  ability  of  Josephus,  which  is  a masterpiece  of  that  Btyle  of  composition.  The 
illustrative  notes,  too.  deserve  high  commendation.  They  are  admirably  written,  and  nlways 
throw  light  and  interest  upon  tne  passage  or  the  plate  they  illustrate.  Some  of  the  details 
contained  in  these  notes  are  of  vast  importance ; those  referring  to  certain  subterraneous  dis- 
coveries beneath  Jerusalem  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  The  engravings  are  superb, 
and  the  medallion  portraits  from  the  actual  medal  are  executed  with  rare  talent.  On  the 
whole,  we  have  never  met  with  a work  which  so  well  merited  univeral  patronage  as  this  new 
edition  of  the  old  Josephus." — Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review , April  1847. 

“ We  have  long  considered  a pictorial  Josephus,  and  an  improved  translation  of  the 
original,  as  among  the  desiderata  of  literature. . . . The  public  required  something  above  the 
daily  fashion  of  literature;  and  we  feel  bound  to  say  that,  in  the  work  before  us,  editors  and 
Hrtists,  if  they  have  not  exceeded  the  requirements  of  the  literary  world,  have  certainly  out- 
stripped expectation The  opening  Part  of  what  we  may  not  unaptly  term  this 

“ National  Work”  is  now  before  us;  and  the  only  difficulty  we  feel  is  to  keep  within 
bounds  in  our  terms  of  commendation.  It  is  introduced  by  a remarkably  well  written 
paper  on  the  personal  character  and  credibility  of  Josephus.  The  writer  treats  his  sub- 
ject judicially ; facts  are  examined,  inferences  sifted,  and  testimonies  searched  with  the  spirit, 
acumen,  decision,  and  impartiality  of  a judge  on  the  bench.  . . . This  introduction,  for  its 
originality,  novelty,  and  boldness,  is  worthy  of  all  praise. ...  It  remains  to  us  to  mention 
briefly  the  illustrations,  which  are  made,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  a highly  important  feature  of 
the  work.  The  views  are  all  engraved  from  drawings  taken  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Tipping,  who 
was  expressly  sent  to  the  East  for  the  purpose ; and  this  we  merely  record,  by  the  way,  in  proof 
of  the  anxiety  of  the  editors  to  render  this  valuable  undertaking  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
and  of  the  profuse  outlay  to  which  they  must  have  subjected  themselves,  in  full  confidence 
that  it  would  meet  the  compensating  liberality  of  the  public  in  general. ...  Of  the  general 
merits  of  this  invaluable  work  we  spoke  at  large  in  our  notice  of  the  first  part.  The  praise  we 
then  thought  it  our  duty  to  award  was  not  given  without  warrant ; the  part  before  us,  as  well 
in  the  translation  as  in  the  embellishments,  amply  supports  the  credit  gained  by  the  first.  In 
one  point  it  goes  far  beyond  it : the  point  we  allude  to  is  in  the  explanatory  essays  attached 
either  to  illustrate  the  text,  or  to  illustrate  the  illustrations  themselves  : these  are  executed 
with  unusual  ability,  and  they  are  rendered  as  interesting  as  they  are  useful : the  amusement 
afforded  is  as  great  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  treated,  and  the  instruction  imparted  is 
generally  equal  to  both.  These  papers  evidently  are  supplied  by  no  inexperienced  hand.  We 
cite,  in  proof  of  this,  the  following  notice,  which  serves  to  illustrate  the  mention  of  Poppaa 
made  in  the  biography  of  Josephus,  and  the  superb  medal  which  we  noticed  with  but  half  the 
praise  it  merited  when  the  first  part  was  under  review:— The  antiquarian,  however,  and  wo 
may  add  the  general  reader,  will  turn  with  delight  to  the  narrative,  in  part  furnished  by  the 
artist  (Mr.  Tipping),  of  certain  discoveries  made  beneath  the  mosque  El  Aksa  ; here  we  see 
noble  vaults  and  passages  which,  perhaps,  few  eyes  have  beheld  since  the  days  of  Solomon  ; 
they  were  explored  under  difficulty,  and  not  sketched  without  danger.  Further  discoveries 
of  importance  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  made  but  for  the  self- conceited  prattling  of  a 
Frenchman,  who  let  out  the  secret  to  the  superior  powers  that  Franks  were  daily  penetrating 
into  the  secret  and  sacred  vaults.  This  spoilt  all,  and  further  attempts  were  immediately 
frustrated.  We  have  in  vain  attempted  to  shape  some  of  this  paper  into  matter  for  extract ; 
but  we  cannot  do  so  without  injuring  the  whole,  to  which  we  refer  all  who  arc  curious.  We 
hnvo  long  believed  that  the  real  wonders  of  the  Holy  City  lie  below  the  surface,  and  that  the 
pick-axe  will  be  a safer  guide  to  future  explorers  than  the  cicerone.  The  present  number  con- 
firms this  opinion ; and  it  will,  doubtless,  direct  attention  to  a subject  which  has  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  learned  men  of  the  Biblo-Philological  Institution,  and  which  is  one  of  much 
interest  to  all  w hose  hearts  are  touched  at  all  things  connected  with  the  city  of  Ancient  Days. 
— Church  and  Stale  Gazette,  March  5, 1847. 

“ A superb  edition  of  the  works  of  the  Jewish  historian,  now  appearing  in  monthly  parts. 
The  engravings  on  steel  are  elaboratclyexecuted ; and,  in  addition  to  the  text  of  the  translation, 
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there  is  a lame  mass  of  descriptive  letterpress  to  accompany  the  plates.  This  is  In  itself  the 
most  complete,  and  in  all  exterior  adornments,  by  far  the  most  attractive,  edition  ot  Josephus 
that  has  yet  appeared." — The  Allas , April  1,  1847. 

“ This  is  nn  admirable  edition,  and  one,  we  think,  which  it  likely  to  be  much  sought  after, 
as  there  has  hitherto  been  none  fit  to  be  placed  in  a library  along  with  the  best  editions  of 
other  authors.  It  is  intended  to  be  published  in  two  portions,  the  first  of  which  will  consist  of 
twelve  parts,  and  contain,  the  Life  of  Josephus,  the  Jewish  War,  and  the  Two  Hooks  against 
Apion-  and  tile  remaining  part  will  contain  the  Antiquities  mid  perhaps  some  of  the  apocryphal 
pieces  which  have  been  usually  attributed  to  Josephus.  The  work  is  well  translated,  hand- 
somely printed,  and  adorned  with  numerous  and  excellent  engravings,  and  although  it  is  not 
pretended  to  be  classed  amongst  the  cheapest  publications  of  the  day,  it  is  published  at  a very 
moderate  price,  considering  tbequantityand  quality  of  the  matter  given  us.  We  trust  that  as  the 
work  progresses  we  shall  be  able  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  heartily  as  wefeel  nowdisposed 
to  do.  This  valuable  addition  to  the  library  editions  of  standard  authors  continues  to  deserve 
the  patronage  of  the  public,  as  well  from  the  excellence  of  the  translation,  as  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  got  up.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent:  the  paper  and  type  good. 
We  heartily  commend  it  to  our  readers;  and  believe  that  there  will  not  be  many  who  pride 
themselves  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  best  editions  of  standard  authors,  who  will  not  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  enrich  their  collections.” — Oxford  University  Herald , 
April  3,  1847. 

“ So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  an  examination  of  two  Parts,  we  regard  this  as  likely  to  be 
incomparably  the  best  edition  of  Josephus  in  our  language.  The  translation  appears  to  be 
rendered  with  great  care  and  accuracy.  The  “ Explanatory  Essays" — if  we  may  take  that 
on  the  “ Personal  Character  and  Credibility  of  Josephus”  as  a fair  specimen — will  be  cha- 
racterised by  learning,  judgment,  and  impartiality.  The  Pictorial  Illustrations  (which  include 
engravings  on  steel  of  the  principal  scenes  of  the  History',  from  sketches  taken  on  the  spot  by 
Mr.  Tipping;  medallion  heads  of  the  principal  personages  referred  to;  plans  and  elevations 
of  architectural  remains,  maps,  &c.)  are  beautifully  executed.  In  short,  the  undertaking  is 
altogether  one  of  much  spirit,  and  we  cordially  wish  that  it  may  obtain  extensive  patronage." — 
The  Watchman , February  17,  1847. 


“ It  is  gratifying  to  find  nn  Irishman  undertaking  the  execution  of  such  a work  as  this,  and 
bringing  to  its  important  task  all  the  acquirements  of  the  accomplished  scholar,  the  philosopher, 
and  critic.  . . The  new  translation  of  the  Jewish  historian,  which  supersedes  in  correctness  and 
taste  the  harsh,  crabbed,  and  inelegant  work  of  Whiston,  is  likely'  to  prove — if  its  progress 
keep  pace  with  the  opening  promise — one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  to  translated 
literature.  It  will  throw  a new  and  unexpected  light  on  many  historical  and  arctneological 
questions  which  the  labours  of  previous  translators  and  commentators  have  either  overlooked, 
or  by'  their  pedantic  ignorance  only  served  to  involve  in  a still  deeper  obscurity. . . . Tbe  part 
is  illustrated  by  steel  engravings  of  great  beauty-,  taken  from  ancient  coins  and  medallions, 
with  exquisite  views  of  places  in  Palestine,  the  scenes  of  the  memorable  history  to  which  they 
refer.  Having  said  so  much  of  the  translator,  and  the  first  offering  of  his  learning  and  taste, 
we  may  turn  to  the  great  Jew  himself,  and  venture  a few  observations  on  his  character  and  his 
labours.  . . . ” — The  Freeman's  Journal , February  27,  1847. 

“ The  second  part  of  this  elegant  and  costly  publication  contains  eight  fine  plates,  illustra- 
tive of  the  chronicle  of  the  historian.  These  give  the  reader  a vivid  idea  of  the  massive  archi- 
tecture of  ancient  Palestine.  The  notes  display  a great  amount  of  erudition  and  research. 
We  are  proud  to  speak  of  the  distinction  which  Dr.  Traill  confers  on  the  letters  of  the  nation  ; 
though  we  confess,  one  reason  for  our  pride  does  not  carry  any  thing  of  a literary  colouring. 
Indeed  we  are  scarcely  impartial  critics  in  the  Doctor’s  case;  because  he  has  already  pre- 
engaged  our  good  will  and  that  of  the  country,  by  the  energetic  and  most  Christian  humanity 
with  which  he  acts  and  speaks  out,  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  people  of  his  district,  at  this  most 
desolating  time.  ...  We  have  received  Part  III.  of  this  valuable  and  beautifully  illustrated 
version  of  the  Jewish  Historian.  It  contains  the  eminently  tragic  story  of  the  life  and  death 
of  Herod,  king  of  Judea.  He  built  many  cities  and  temples,  the  remains  of  which  are  yet 
scattered  over  what  was  once  his  Tetrarchate;  6ome  fragments  of  this  old  architecture  are 
exquisitively  represented  in  the  plates  that  enhance  the  merit  of  this  expensive  translation. 
The  care,  criticism,  and  historical  and  theologic  erudition  which  are  evident  in  Dr.  Traill's 
book,  do  him  infinite  honour,  and  assert  for  him  a distinguished  place  among  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  day.” — Cork  Examiner,  March  22,  and  April  23,  1847. 

“ This  is  a splendid  work  in  typography,  illustrations,  and  accuracy  and  beauty  of  trans- 
lation. A new  translation,  then,  of  the  works  of  this  celebrated  Jew,  may  be  regarded  by  some 
as  a superfluous  undertaking.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  this  opinion  ; and,  from  wnat  we 
know  of  the  literary  qualifications  of  those  who  are  engaged  on  the  version  which  we  now 
earnestly  commend  to  the  favourable  notice  of  our  readers,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  very  far  excel  all  preceding  efforts.  With  an  adherence,  as  strict  ns  that  of  Whiston,  to 
the  tone  and  feeling  ot  Josephus,  there  is  a smoothness  and  grace  in  the  translation  before  us 
far  in  advance  of  the  learned  professor.  But  the  Notes  and  Illustrations  which  accompany 
this  new  rendering,  from  the  samples  which  have  already  appeared,  are  of  standard  value. 
They  bespeak  an  amount  of  research  capable  only  of  being  exerted  by  one  who  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  history  of  the  transmission  of  ancient  books.  To  the  biblical  student  they  will 
be  invaluable ; while  the  pictorial  illustrations,  executed  with  singular  taste  and  beauty,  arc 
not  so  much  embellishments  of  the  work,  us  real  comments  on  the  historical  facts  narrated." — 
Evangelical  Magazine , April,  1847. 
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PREFACE. 


The  present  Translator  of  Josephus  does  not  propose  to  invite 
attention  to  his  own  labours  by  aiming  to  disparage  those  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  same  line.  On  the  contrary,  he  readily  admits 
that  the  several  English  versions  of  the  Jewish  historian  have  had 
their  merit ; but  it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  also,  that  they 
have  now  had  their  day.  As  to  the  last  of  these  Translations,  few 
competent  persons,  if  any,  would  profess  to  think  that  there  is  no 
room  to  wish  for  anything  more  exact  as  a rendering  of  the 
Greek,  or  more  fluent  and  agreeable  as  to  style,  than  Whiston’s 
Josephus. 

Nevertheless,  the  invidious  task  of  proving  that,  in  places 
innumerable,  Whiston’s  version  is  faulty,  as  well  as  the  very 
superfluous  endeavour  to  show  that,  as  a literary  composition,  it 
is  crabbed  and  repulsive,  the  present  Translator  entirely  declines. 
He  would  rather  do  honour — and  he  does  it  sincerely  and  cheer- 
fully— to  his  immediate  precursor,  as  having,  on  ground  so  very 
arduous,  accpiitted  himself j on  the  whole,  so  well;  and  as  having 
made  accessible  to  English  readers — now  during  a long  course  of 
time,  the  pages  of  an  Author  whose  writings  must  take  a first 
place  among  the  historical  remains  of  antiquity. 

It  may  however  be  quite  fair  to  advert,  on  this  occasion,  to 
the  significant  fact,  that  the  intrinsic  merits  of  Josephus,  and 
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the  high  importance  attaching  to  his  testimony  on  subjects 
connected  with  Sacred  Literature,  arc  such  as  have  availed  to 
secure  the  universal  diffusion  of  a Translation  which  is,  in  so  extreme 
a degree,  wearisome  in  the  perusal.  On  this  ground,  then,  it  might 
well  be  inferred  as  probable,  that  a version  which  should  be  at 
once  correct,  perspicuous,  and  fluent,  must  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  Jewish  historian  from  the  place  he  has  hitherto 
occupied  on  our  shelves — consulted  only  when  occasion  arises 
and  of  putting  him  into  the  hands  of  all  persons  of  intelligence, 
as  a Writer  who  invites  a continuous  perusal. 

This,  then,  is  the  ground  on  which  the  present  Translator  ven- 
tures to  ask  attention,  when  he  comes  to  lay  before  the  Public 
the  product  of  his  best  years  of  assiduous  toil.  His  endeavour  has 
been  so  to  translate  his  Author  as  should,  with  persons  of  taste 
and  intelligence,  render  that  a pleasure — and  such  assuredly  it  might 
be — which  hitherto  has  been  undertaken  as  a task. 

It  should,  however,  be  candidly  confessed,  that  the  Jewish  his- 
torian, beside  the  accidental  disadvantage  he  has  laboured  under, 
among  English  readers,  arising  entirely  from  the  cumbrous  and 
crabbed  style  of  Whiston’s  Translation,  has  himself  been  obnoxious 
to  much  suspicion  and  obloquy,  as  the  narrator  of  his  country’s 
last  struggles  and  fall.  Writers — some  of  them  eminent,  following 

each  other  in  a long  series,  and  repeating  the  same  never-substan- 
tiated charges,  have  caused  it  to  be  almost  taken  for  granted  that  the 
writings  of  Josephus  are,  in  part  at  least,  of  ambiguous  authority. 
The  general  grounds  of  such  allegations  the  reader  will  find  carefully 
considered  in  the  Essay  with  which  this  volume  opens.  In  this  place 
it  may  be  enough  to  say,  that,  in  the  case  of  Josephus,  and  equally  so 
in  that  of  some  other  ancient  writers,  the  better-directed  assiduity,  and 
the  vastly-augmented  means  of  information  which  are  the  character- 
istics of  the  present  times,  have  brought  about,  and  are  daily  promoting, 
a very  decisive  reaction — a reaction  which,  on  the  ground  of  new  and 
conclusive  evidence,  reinstates,  as  substantially  true,  much  which 
the  supercilious  scepticism  of  a past  age  had  branded  as  spurious. 
It  is  not  long  ago  that  the  “ Father  of  Ancient  History” — Herodo- 
tus, was  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  a credulous  reporter  of  fables.  Hut 
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at  this  moment  those  very  instances  which,  but  lately,  would  have 
been  scornfully  cited  as  justifying  such  expressions  of  contempt, 
furnish  pertinent  cases  which  the  industry  of  recent  travellers  and 
archaeologists  adduce,  as  striking  proofs  of  a real  knowledge — if  not 
always  exact  or  complete — of  the  history,  of  the  usages,  of  the 
superstitions,  and  of  the  products,  of  countries  remote  from  Greece. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  historical  reputation  of  Josephus — and  let 
it  be  observed  that  his  repute  as  a writer  of  history  may  be  sustained 
quite  independently  of  any  question  as  to  his  personal  character — 
is  at  this  moment  coming,  like  that  of  Herodotus,  within  reach  of 
a species  of  confirmation  which  is  equally  circumstantial,  novel,  and 
conclusive.  Modern  Travel,  with  its  accomplished  diligence,  while  it 
is  bringing  Palestine,  almost  foot  by  foot,  under  our  eye,  is  unde- 
signedly,  but  effectively,  opening  before  Josephus  a new  era  of 
historic  authority. 

Multifarious  and  irresistible  are  the  evidences  at  present  available, 
and  tending  to  prove  that  the  Author  of  the  Jewish  War  was,  as 
he  declares  himself  to  have  been,  a party  in  the  events  he  narrates — 
that  he  was  well  informed  on  all  points  relating  to  his  country  and 
its  institutions;  and  that,  in  his  literary  habits,  he  was  in  a fair 
degree  exact,  and  always  intelligent. 

This  being  the  case, — and  it  is  presumed  that  none  who  have  given 
attention  to  the  subject  will  call  it  in  question, — a most  culpable 
negligence  might  justly  be  imputed  to  a Translator  of  Josephus 
who,  at  the  present  moment,  should  fail  to  have  recourse  to  means 
such  as  those  here  adverted  to,  for  giving  his  Author  all  the  benefit 
derivable  from  them,  in  re-establishing  his  reputation. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  therefore,  that  a leading  intention  of  this 
Work — an  intention  never  lost  sight  of — is  to  adduce  and  to  apply 
those  various  confirmations  of  the  testimony  of  Josephus  which 
recent  researches  in  Palestine  so  richly  afford.  On  this  ground  the 
hope  is  entertained  that  the  unsparing  labours  and  the  costs,  which 
now,  through  a course  of  years,  have  been  devoted  to  this  special 
object,  will  appear  not  to  have  been  lavished  in  vain.  The  ample 
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graphic  materials  contained  in  the  portfolio  of  the  gentleman  who 
visited  Syria  for  this  express  purpose,  are — as  now  brought  forward, 
blended  with  literary  contributions  which  arc  intended  to  render  them 
in  the  fullest  possible  manner  available,  as  historic  documents, 
bearing  upon  and  confirming  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  and  very 
often,  and  in  unlooked-for  modes,  illustrating  that  of  the  Inspired 
Writers. 

It  can  therefore  scarcely  be  necessary  to  tell  the  intelligent 
reader,  that  the  Work  now  put  into  his  hands  is  something  more 
than  a decorated  book,  intended  to  amuse  an  hour,  and  to  be  laid 
aside.  The  numerous  engravings  attached  to  this  Translation, 
together  with  the  annotative  pages  which  accompany  them,  are 
adduced  as  historic  materials,  genuine  in  themselves,  and  such  as 
will,  it  is  hoped,  while  they  effectively  elucidate  the  writings 
of  Josephus,  contribute  much  toward  Biblical  interpretation, 
and  lead  to  a better  understanding  of  many  important  points  of 
Jewish  archaeology. 

Any  attempt — even  if  it  could  seem  desirable  to  make  it — to 
disconnect  the  writings  of  this  Author  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or 
to  bring  them  forward  in  an  insulated  manner,  simply  as  portions  of 
classical  Greek  literature,  as  it  would  seem  an  affectation,  so  must  it 
be  futile.  For  although  it  be  true  that  the  Bible  may  be  read  and 
interpreted  apart  from  any  aid  that  can  be  furnished  by  Josephus — 
important  as  that  aid  is — it  is  not  true  that  he,  if  dissociated  from 
the  Inspired  Writings,  or  if  perused  merely  as  a Greek  classic,  could 
hold  his  place  on  the  high  ground  he  has  always  occupied,  as  an 
author  with  whose  pages  every  one  who  reads  at  all  would  wish  to 
be  acquainted. 

Among  Greek  writers,  Josephus  must  indeed  take  a prominent 
place,  and  will  be  read  by  those  who  read  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides, Xenophon; — or  at  least  by  those  who  peruse  also  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Polybius,  and  Dion  Cassius.  But  when  we  come  to 
view  him  in  the  light  in  which  he  ever  has,  and  in  which  he  must 
always  continue  to  be  regarded,  as  occupying  a position  quite 
peculiar  to  himself  in  relation  to  Sacred  History,  he  then  claims  a 
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regard  Immeasurably  surpassing  that  which  can  be  afforded  to  any 
other  profane  writer  of  antiquity.  The  writings  of  Josephus,  although 
indeed  far  from  being  indispensable  as  corroborative  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, are  yet  so  important,  in  this  respect,  that  their  value,  as 
replete  with  subsidiary  testimony  on  innumerable  points  of  Biblical 
History,  is  inestimable. 

But  in  what  way,  it  may  be  asked,  or  on  what  general  principle, 
should  we  seek  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  subsidiary  evidence  ? This 
is  indeed  a question  which  it  behoves  a Translator  or  Editor  of 
Josephus  maturely  to  consider ; for  every  religious  mind  must  feel 
that  a serious  responsibility  attaches,  on  this  ground,  to  the  task  he 
undertakes. 

To  treat  the  relationship  of  Josephus  with  the  Scriptures  in  a 
spirit  of  critical  indifference,  or  of  learned  apathy,  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  little  or  no  moment  whether  this  writer  strengthens  or 
impairs,  whether  he  illustrates  or  obscures  the  testimony  of  the 
Inspired  Writers,  is  assuredly  not  the  part  that  has  been  taken — is 
not.  the  temper  that  will  be  admitted,  in  the  present  instance.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  indulgence  been  allowed  to  a superstitious 
anxiety  to  snatch  at  every  fragment  of  corroborative  evidence,  or  to 
convert  to  the  utmost  possible  advantage  every  alleged  or  imaginable 
proof  confirmatory  of  our  faith  as  Christians. 

The  general  principle  under  the  guidance  of  which  this  Work  is 
carried  forward  is  that  of  employing  all  warrantable  means,  whether 
derived  from  the  resources  of  ancient  literature,  from  extant  monu- 
ments, or  from  recent  researches  in  Palestine,  which  tend  to  deter- 
mine, in  a conclusive  manner,  the  preliminary  question  as  to  the 
historic  value  of  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  Historian.  Our  part  and 
duty  is,  if  it  can  fairly  be  done,  to  establish — or  shall  we  say, 
to  re-establish  our  Author’s  reputation  as  an  authentic,  a well- 
informed,  and,  on  the  whole,  an  exact  writer ; freely  making  such 
abatements  from  our  estimate  of  his  literary  or  personal  reputation 
as  may  be  called  for;  and  after  having  done  so — after  having  made 
good  our  footing  on  this  ground — after  having  discarded  what 
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is  ambiguous,  or  what  is  liable  to  just  suspicion,  and  ascertained  what 
cannot  be  questioned — then  to  avail  ourselves  unreservedly,  and  in 
full  force,  of  this  mass  of  various  evidence,  applicable  as  it  is  to  the 
highest  and  worthiest  of  all  purposes — that  of  strengthening  the 
faith  of  men  in  the  historic  certainty,  and  the  Divine  origin  of  the 
Bible. 

That  so  happy  a consequence  is  likely  to  flow  from  a renewed 
diffusion  of  the  Writings  of  Josephus,  from  a re-establishment  of  his 
historic  repute,  and  from  a more  exact  and  assiduous  regard  paid  to 
his  testimony,  is  confidently  assumed  in  the  present  instance ; and  the 
hope  that  it  might  be  so  has  cheered  the  many  hours  of  arduous 
labour  that,  through  a long  course  of  time,  have  been  devoted  to  the 
work. 
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upon  their  heads,  many  fell ; and  it  was  not  easy  either  to  revenge 
themselves  on  an  enemy  who  aimed  at  them  from  above,  nor  yet  to 
sustain  the  attack  of  those  who  fought  them  in  close  combat. 

3.  The  Romans,  harassed  by  both,  set  fire  to  the  colonnades — works, 
admirable  for  amplitude  and  magnificence.  Of  those  who  occupied 
them,  numbers  suddenly  enveloped,  perished  in  the  flame : many 
leaped  down  on  their  opponents,  and  met  death  at  their  hands : some 
threw  themselves  headlong  down  the  precipitous  wall  in  the  rear : 
whilst  others,  in  despair,  with  their  own  swords  anticipated  the 
fire.  Those  who  crept  down  from  the  ramparts,  and  advanced  upon 
the  Romans,  became,  owing  to  their  consternation,  an  easy  prey ; 
until,  at  length,  some  being  slain,  and  others  dispersed  through  terror, 
the  soldiers  fell  upon  the  unprotected  treasure  of  God,  and  plundered 
it  to  the  amount  of  about  four  hundred  talents.  Sabinus  collected 
whatever  of  this  was  not  furtively  carried  off. 

4.  The  destruction  of  the  buildings  and  men,  however,  called  up  a 
more  numerous  and  efficient  body  of  adversaries  against  the  Romans. 
Surrounding  the  palace,  the  Jews  threatened  all  with  death  unless 
they  withdrew  instantly ; for  they  had  promised  immunity  to  Sabinus, 
who  wished  to  retire  with  his  legion.  A large  detachment  of  the 
king’s  troops  now  deserted  to  them  ; but  the  most  warlike  division  still 
adhered  to  the  Romans,  consisting  of  three  thousand  men  of  Sebaste, 
at  the  head  of  whom  were  Rufus  and  Gratus,  the  latter  having  under 
his  orders  the  royal  infantry,  the  former  the  cavalry; — men  who, 
even  had  they  no  force  under  their  command,  possessed  such  personal 
strength  and  vigour  of  intellect  as  easily  to  turn  the  scale  of  war  in 
favour  of  the  party  they  espoused. 

The  Jews  however  pressed  the  siege,  at  once  assailing  the  walls 
of  the  fortress,  and  calling  aloud  to  Sabinus  and  his  troops  to  depart, 
nor  stand  in  the  way  of  a people  who  after  so  long  an  interval  were 
now  recovering  national  independence.  Sabinus  would  have  been 
well  satisfied  to  retire,  but  he  distrusted  their  promises,  and  suspected 
that  their  mildness  was  a lure  to  ensnare  him ; and  hoping  withal  for 
succours  from  Varus,  he  maintained  the  defence. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  Meantime  the  rural  districts  also,  in  many  quarters,  became 
disturbed;  and  the  opportunity  led  numbers  to  aspire  to  sovereign 
power.  In  Idumaea,  two  thousand  soldiers  who  had  formerly  served 
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under  Herod,  having  assembled  in  arms,  attacked  the  royal  forces. 
They  were  opposed  by  Achiabus,  the  king’s  cousin,  who,  avoiding  an 
action  in  the  plains,  maintained  hostilities  from  the  most  defensible 
positions.  In  Sepphoris  of  Galilee  also,  Judas,  son  of  Iiezekias  the 
brigand  chief,  who  at  one  period  overran  that  region,  and  was 
subdued  by  king  Herod,  drew  together  a considerable  body,  and, 
breaking  open  the  royal  magazines,  armed  his  followers,  and  attacked 
alike  all  the  aspirants  to  power. 

2.  In  Perasa,  Simon,  one  of  the  palace  servants,  presuming  on  the 
symmetry  of  his  figure,  and  his  tall  stature,  assumed  the  diadem. 
While  marching  through  the  country  with  the  freebooters,  whom  he 
had  collected,  he  reduced  the  royal  residence  in  Jericho  to  ashes,  and 
various  other  dwellings  of  the  opulent,  procuring  for  himself  by  the 
conflagration  a greater  facility  for  plunder.  And  he  would  have 
burned  down  every  respectable  building,  had  he  not  been  opposed  by 
Gratus,  commander  of  the  king’s  infantry,  with  the  Trachonite 
archers,  and  the  most  warlike  of  the  Sebastenes.  Great  numbers  of 
the  infantry  fell  in  the  conflict.  Simon  himself,  while  endeavouring 
to  escape  up  a steep  ravine,  Gratus  intercepted,  and,  as  he  still  con- 
tinued to  fly,  striking  him  a side  blow  on  the  neck,  he  cut  off  his  head. 
The  palace  at  Betharamathon,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Jordan,  was  also 
burnt  to  the  ground,  during  an  insurrection  of  some  other  malcontents 
of  Pertea. 

3.  At  this  juncture,  also,  a shepherd  named  Athrongaeus  had  the 
audacity  to  aspire  to  the  kingdom.  Physical  strength,  a soul  that 
looked  with  contempt  on  death,  and  four  brothers,  who  resembled 
himself,  were  the  sources  of  his  expectations.  To  each  of  these  he 
confided  an  armed  band,  employing  them  as  generals  and  satraps,  to 
overrun  the  country,  while  he  himself,  as  sovereign,  attended  to  mat- 
ters of  graver  moment.  Having  assumed  the  diadem,  he  continued, 
for  no  inconsiderable  time  afterwards,  to  lay  waste  the  country  in 
conjunction  with  his  brothers.  Their  avowed  orders  were  to  slay 
Romans  and  royalists  alone  ; yet  the  Jews  escaped  not  when  any  fell 
into  his  hands  who  could  replenish  his  coffers. 

He  once  ventured  to  surround,  at  Emmaus,  an  entire  cohort  of 
Romans,  who  were  conveying  corn  and  arms  to  the  legion.  He 
attacked  and  speared  Arius  their  centurion,  and  forty  of  his  bravest 
soldiers.  The  remainder,  in  danger  of  a like  fate,  under  succour  of 
Gratus  and  the  Sebastenes  effected  their  escape.  After  perpetrating 
during  the  whole  war  many  such  outrages,  both  against  their  own 
countrymen,  and  foreigners,  three  of  them  in  course  of  time  wrere 
captured:  the  eldest  by  Archelaus,  and  the  two  next  in  seniority  by 
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Gratus  and  PtolenuEus.  The  fourth  delivered  himself  up  to  Arche- 
laus,  under  promise  of  protection.  Such  was  their  end  in  the  sequel; 
but  at  this  date  they  filled  all  Judma  with  predatory  warfare. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1 . To  tremble  for  the  safety  of  the  whole  legion,  and  to  hasten  to  its 
rescue,  was  the  first  impulse  of  Varus  on  receipt  of  the  despatches 
from  Sabinus  and  his  officers.  Accordingly,  taking  with  him  the  two 
remaining  legions,  and  the  four  squadrons  of  horse  attached  to  them, 
he  marched  on  Ptolemais,  having  ordered  the  auxiliaries  from  the 
kings  and  independent  chiefs  to  rendezvous  at  that  place.  He 
received  also  from  the  people  of  Berytus,  on  passing  through  their 
city,  fifteen  hundred  heavy  armed  men.  When  the  other  division 
of  auxiliaries,  and  Aretas  the  Arabian,  who  from  enmity  to  Herod 
brought  a large  accession  of  horse  and  foot,  had  reached  Ptolemais, 
Varus,  without  loss  of  time,  detached  a section  of  his  army  into  the 
quarter  of  Galilee,  contiguous  to  that  town,  under  the  command  of 
his  friend  Caius;  the  latter  routed  all  that  opposed  him,  and  having 
captured  the  city  of  Sepphoris,  reduced  it  to  ashes,  and  its  inhabitants 
to  slavery. 

Varus,  pursuing  his  route  with  his  whole  force  to  Samaria — which, 
finding  that  it  had  taken  no  part  in  the  insurrectionary  movements  of 
the  other  towns,  he  spared — encamped  near  a village  called  Arus. 
This  belonged  to  Ptolemy,  and  was  in  consequence  sacked  by  the 
Arabians,  who  were  infuriated  even  against  the  friends  of  Herod. 
Thence  he  advanced  to  Sampho,  another  strong  village,  which  the 
Arabians  plundered  in  like  manner,  carrying  off  at  the  same  time  all 
the  public  money  that  fell  into  their  hands.  The  country  was  filled 
with  fire  and  carnage ; and  nothing  was  proof  against  the  ravages  of 
the  Arabians.  Emmaus,  also,  the  inhabitants  having  fled,  was,  by 
command  of  Varus,  burned  to  the  ground  in  revenge  for  the  slaughter 
of  Arius  and  his  party. 

2.  Thence  he  proceeded  towards  Jerusalem,  his  mere  appearance 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  dispersing  the  encampments  of  the  J ews. 
Those  who  had  occupied  the  entrenchments  fled  up  the  country ; 
but  the  Jews  who  remained  with  the  townspeople,  having  opened 
their  gates  to  him,  disclaimed  all  participation  in  the  revolt,  stating 
that  they  had  excited  no  disturbances;  but  that  having,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  festival,  necessarily  admitted  the  multitude,  they  were 
rather  besieged  with  the  Romans,  than  leagued  with  the  insurgents. 
Prior  to  this,  he  had  been  met  by  Joseph,  cousin  to  Archelaus,  with 
Gratus,  and  Rufus,  at  the  head  of  the  Sebastenes,  and  of  the  royal 
army ; and  by  the  legionaries,  also,  in  their  usual  equipments.  Sabi- 
nus,  not  venturing  to  appear  before  him,  had  previously  withdrawn 
from  the  city  to  the  sea-coast.  Yarus  having  directed  a division  of 
his  forces  to  scour  the  country  in  search  of  those  involved  in  the  crime 
of  sedition,  many  of  them  were  arrested.  Those  who  seemed,  on 
investigation,  comparatively  less  culpable,  he  imprisoned : the  most 
guilty,  in  number  about  two  thousand,  he  crucified. 

3.  He  had  been  informed  that,  in  Idumaea,  ten  thousand  still  con- 
tinued in  arms.  Finding  that  the  Arabians,  instead  of  acting  as 
auxiliaries,  conducted  the  war  influenced  by  private  resentment,  and, 
contrary  to  his  wish,  committed  excesses  in  the  country  through  hatred 
of  Herod,  he  dismissed  them ; and  with  his  own  legions  hastened  against 
the  insurgents,  who,  ere  an  action  took  place,  by  the  advice  of  Achia- 
bus,  surrendered.  The  multitude  he  pardoned : the  officers  he  sent  for 
examination  to  Caesar,  who  liberated  all,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
of  the  king’s  relations ; there  being  among  them  some  allied  by  birth 
to  Herod.  These  he  ordered  to  be  punished  for  having  risen  in  arms 
against  a sovereign  of  their  own  blood.  Yarus,  having  thus  settled 
matters  in  Jerusalem,  and  left  in  garrison  the  legion  formerly  there, 
returned  to  Antioch. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1.  Another  charge  was  now  brought  forward  in  Rome  against 
Archelaus  by  some  Jews,  who,  prior  to  the  revolt,  had  proceeded 
thither  on  an  embassy  by  Varus’  permission,  to  plead  for  national 
independence.  They  were  fifty  in  number,  and  were  supported  by 
upwards  of  eight  thousand  of  their  countrymen  then  residing  in  Rome. 
Caesar,  having  convened  a council  of  the  Romans  in  office,  and  of  his 
friends,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  hill — an  edifice 
which  he  had  erected  at  his  own  charge,  and  ornamented  at  a vast  ex- 
pense the  Jews  stood  in  a body  with  the  ambassadors,  and  Archelaus 
opposite,  with  his  friends.  The  friends  of  Archelaus’  relations  ranged 
themselves  with  neither  party ; prevented  by  hatred  and  envy  from 
countenancing  him,  and,  by  respect  for  Caesar,  from  appearing  with 
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his  accusers.  Besides  these,  there  was  present  also  Philip,  Archelaus’ 
brother,  previously  sent  over  through  kindness  by  Varus,  with  a two- 
fold object;  both  that  he  might  assist  Archelaus,  and  be  allotted  a 
portion,  should  Caesar  distribute  Herod’s  property  among  his  issue. 

2.  The  accusing  party,  being  allowed  to  speak,  commenced  with  a 
recapitulation  of  Herod’s  violent  proceedings,  stating,  “ That  they  had 
found  him  by  experience,  not  a sovereign,  but  the  most  cruel  of 
tyrants.  Such  were  the  miseries  endured  by  those  who  survived  the 
thousands  murdered  by  him,  that  they  accounted  them  happy  who  had 
perished.  For  he  had  applied  the  torture  not  only  to  the  bodies 
of  his  subjects,  but  to  whole  cities : dismantling  those  of  his  own 
kingdom,  while  he  beautified  those  of  other  nations ; and  compli- 
menting foreign  states  with  the  blood  of  Judaea.  Instead  of  her 
ancient  happiness,  and  hereditary  laws,  he  had  filled  her  with 
poverty,  and  with  the  last  degree  of  crime.  In  a word,  the  Jews  had 
undergone  more  calamities  from  Herod,  in  a few  years,  than  their 
forefathers  had  suffered  in  the  whole  interval  since  their  departure 
from  Babylon,  on  their  return  to  their  own  country  in  the  reign 
of  Xerxes.  But  to  such  a state  of  humiliation  and  habitual  misfor- 
tune were  they  reduced,  that  they  endured  even  a self-imposed  con- 
tinuance of  their  bitter  servitude.  Archelaus,  accordingly,  though 
the  son  of  such  a tyrant,  they  had,  on  his  father’s  demise,  cheerfully 
acknowledged  as  king,  had  mourned  with  him  the  death  of  Herod, 
and  prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  his  reign.  But,  as  if  apprehensive 
lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  of  the  stock  from  which  he  sprang,  he 
had  prefaced  his  reign  by  the  slaughter  of  three  thousand  citizens, 
offering  to  God  so  many  sacrifices  for  his  government,  as  he  had  with 
corpses  filled  the  Temple  at  the  festival. 

“ Those,  therefore,  who  had  survived  such  complicated  miseries, 
now  at  length  naturally  faced  their  calamities,  wishing  to  receive  their 
wounds  in  front  by  law  of  war,  and  to  implore  the  Romans  to  com- 
passionate the  relics  of  Juda?a,  and  not  expose  what  remained  to  those 
who  so  barbarously  rent  it,  but  to  unite  their  country  to  Syria,  and 
administer  the  government  by  their  own  officers ; for,  though  now 
calumniated  as  seditious  and  inclined  for  war,  they  would  show  that 
they  knew  how  to  obey  authority  mildly  exercised.”  With  this 
request  the  Jews  closed  their  accusation.  Nicolaus  having  risen,  and 
refuted  the  charges  against  the  royal  personages,  retorted  on  the  Jews, 
as  a nation  refractory  under  ride,  and  by  nature  disobedient  to  their 
sovereigns.  He  also  lashed  with  severity  such  of  Archelaus’  relatives 
as  had  deserted  to  his  accusers. 

3.  For  the  present,  therefore,  Caesar,  having  heard  both  parties, 
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dissolved  the  council.  A few  days  after,  however,  he  gave  one  half  of 
the  kingdom  to  Arehelaus,  under  the  title  of  Ethnarch,  promising 
farther  to  make  him  king,  should  he  prove  himself  deserving.  The 
other  half  he  divided  into  two  tetrarchies,  which  he  conferred  on  two 
other  of  Herod’s  sons,  Philip  and  Antipas;  the  latter  of  whom  had 
disputed  the  throne  with  Arehelaus.  Under  him  were  placed  Peraea 
and  Galilee,  with  a revenue  of  two  hundred  talents.  Batanaea,  Tra- 
chonitis,  Auranitis,  and  certain  portions  of  Zeno’s  domain,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jamnia,  producing  a revenue  of  a hundred  talents,  were 
subjected  to  Philip : while,  to  the  ethnarchate  of  Arehelaus,  were 
assigned  Idumaea,  and  Judaea  entire,  together  with  Samaria,  one 
quarter  of  the  taxes  of  which  was  remitted  in  consideration  of  its 
having  taken  no  part  in  the  general  revolt. 

Arehelaus  received  also  under  his  authority  the  cities  of  Strato’s 
Tower,  Sebaste,  Joppa,  and  Jerusalem.  The  Grecian  towns,  Gaza, 
Gadara,  and  Hippos,  Caesar  severed  from  the  kingdom,  and  annexed  to 
Syria.  The  revenues  of  the  district  bestowed  on  Arehelaus  amounted 
to  four  hundred  talents.  Salome,  besides  what  the  king  had  left  her 
by  will,  was  declared  mistress  of  Jamnia,  Azotus,  and  Phasaelis ; 
Caesar  granting  her,  likewise,  the  palace  in  Ascalon.  The  revenue 
accruing  from  these  was  sixty  talents.  Her  domain  was  reckoned  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  Arehelaus.  The  other  members  of  Herod’s  family 
received  their  several  proportions  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  will. 
To  his  two  unmarried  daughters,  Caesar,  in  addition,  presented  five 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  silvei’,  and  gave  them  in  marriage  to  the 
sons  of  Pheroras.  After  having  thus  distributed  the  patrimonial 
property,  he  divided  among  them  a thousand  talents,  bequeathed  to 
him  by  Herod ; selecting  for  himself  some  trifling  articles  in  honour 
of  the  deceased. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

. ; 

1.  In  the  meantime,  a young  man  by  birth  a Jew,  but  brought  up 
in  Sidon  with  one  of  the  Roman  freed-men,  relying  on  personal 
resemblance,  feigned  himself  that  Alexander  who  had  been  put  to 
death  by  Herod  ; and  in  the  hope  of  escaping  detection  repaired  to 
Rome.  He  was  attended  by  an  accomplice  of  his  own  nation,  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing  in  the  kingdom,  by  whose  instructions  he 
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stated,  that  those  who  had  been  sent  to  destroy  him  and  Aristobulus, 
had,  through  compassion,  stolen  them  away,  substituting  in  their  stead, 
bodies  resembling  theirs.  Having  by  these  representations  imposed 
on  the  Jews  in  Crete,  and  being  splendidly  provided  for  his  journejq 
he  sailed  to  Melos ; where,  from  the  extreme  probability  of  his  story, 
he  not  only  collected  a much  larger  sum,  but  prevailed  on  his  hosts 
to  embark  with  him  for  Rome.  Landing  at  Dicaearchia,  he  received 
very  costly  presents  from  the  Jews  there;  and  was  conducted  on  his 
way  with  royal  honours  by  the  friends  of  his  supposed  father.  The 
similarity  of  form  induced  so  much  credit,  that  those  who  had  seen, 
and  intimately  known,  Alexander,  would  have  sworn  that  this  was  he. 
Accordingly,  the  whole  Jewish  body  in  Rome  poured  forth  for  a sight 
of  him,  and  an  innumerable  concourse  besieged  the  streets  through 
which  he  was  borne  : for  so  crazed  were  the  Melians  that  they  carried 
him  in  a litter,  and  provided  royal  attendance  at  their  own  expense. 

2.  Caesar,  however,  who  perfectly  recollected  Alexander’s  features, 
as  he  had  been  accused  by  Herod  at  his  tribunal,  though  guessing 
that  all  was  a cheat,  grounded  on  fortuitous  resemblance,  even  before 
he  beheld  the  man,  yielding  in  some  measure  to  the  more  pleasing  hope, 
directed  Celadus,  who  had  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  Alexander, 
to  conduct  the  youth  to  his  presence.  Celadus,  on  seeing  him,  at 
once  detected  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  countenance,  and  then 
observing  that  his  whole  frame  was  harsher  and  menial-like,  perceived 
the  entire  contrivance.  The  effrontery  of  his  statements,  however, 
not  a little  roused  his  choler.  For,  being  interrogated  concerning 
Aristobulus,  he  said  that  he  also  had  been  preserved,  but  had  been 
purposely  left  in  Cyprus  to  protect  him  from  treachery,  as  they  would 
be  less  exposed  to  attempts,  when  separated.  On  this  Celadus, 
taking  him  aside,  told  him  that  Caesar  would  spare  his  life  if  he 
would  discover  who  had  instigated  him  to  fabricate  such  tales.  Pro- 
fessing his  willingness,  he  followed  him  to  Caesar,  and  pointed  out 
the  Jew  who  had  perverted  his  resemblance  to  the  prince  into  a means 
of  gain.  For  he  had  received  more  presents  in  the  various  towns,  than 
Alexander  had  when  alive.  Laughing  at  the  whole  affair,  Caesar  gave 
the  pseudo  Alexander,  seeing  that  his  bodily  strength  fitted  him  for  the 
employment,  a place  among  the  rowers  of  his  fleet : the  contriver  of 
the  scheme,  he  ordered  to  execution.  As  to  the  Melians — the 
expenses  were  a sufficient  mulct  for  their  folly. 

3.  Archelaus,  on  taking  possession  of  the  ethnarchate,  mindful  of 
former  feuds,  treated  not  only  the  Jews,  but  the  Samaritans  also,  with 
so  much  cruelty,  that  both  parties  accused  him  by  their  deputies  before 
Caesar ; and  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  administration,  he  was  banished 
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to  Vienne,  a town  in  Gaul,  and  his  property  confiscated  to  the 
imperial  treasury.  It  is  said  that,  previous  to  his  being  summoned 
by  Caesar,  he  had  a dream  to  this  purport : — he  thought  he  saw  nine 
ears  of  corn,  full  and  large,  devoured  by  oxen  ; and  having  sent  for 
the  diviners,  and  certain  of  the  Chaldaeans,  he  inquired  what  they 
considered  it  to  portend.  After  different  opinions  had  been  expressed, 
one  Simon,  an  Essaean  by  birth,  remarked  ; that,  in  his  view  the 
ears  of  corn  denoted  years,  and  the  oxen,  the  mutations  of  things ; 
inasmuch  as  by  ploughing  the  land,  they  changed  it.  Thus,  he  would 
reign  as  many  years  as  there  were  ears  of  corn,  and  would  eventually 
be  involved  in  various  vicissitudes.  Five  days  after  this  intimation, 
Archelaus  was  summoned  to  stand  his  trial. 

4.  I have  deemed  deserving  of  record,  likewise,  a dream  of  his 
wife  Glaphyra,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia, and  had  been  first  married  to  Alexander,  brother  of  Archelaus, 
of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  and  son  of  king  Herod,  by  whom, 
also,  he  was  put  to  death,  as  we  have  above  related.  After  his  de- 
cease, she  was  united  to  Juba,  king  of  Libya,  on  whose  demise  she 
returned  home,  and  lived  in  widowhood  with  her  father.  Here  Arche- 
laus, the  ethnarch,  saw  her,  and  became  so  deeply  enamoured,  that, 
divorcing  his  consort  Mariamne,  he  immediately  espoused  her.  On 
revisiting  Judma,  and  not  long  after  her  arrival,  she  thought  Alexander 
stood  beside  her,  and  said : “ Your  marriage  in  Libya  might  have 
sufficed  you : but  not  content  with  this,  you  have  returned  to  my 
dwelling,  and,  shameless  woman ! chosen  a third  husband,  and  that, 
my  brother.  But  I will  not  overlook  this  injury,  and  will  take  you 
from  him,  unwilling  though  you  be.”  The  narration  of  this  dream 
she  scarcely  survived  two  days. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

1.  Archelaus  territory  having  been  reduced  to  a province,  Copo- 
nius,  a Roman  of  the  equestrian  order,  was  sent  thither  as  Procurator, 
invested  by  Cmsar  with  authority  to  inflict  capital  punishment. 
During  his  administration,  a certain  Galilaean  named  Judas  excited 
the  inhabitants  to  a revolt,  denouncing  them  as  dastards  should  they 
tolerate  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and,  after  having 
God  as  their  lord,  bow  to  mortals  as  their  masters.  This  was  the 
leader  of  a sect  founded  by  himself,  and  totally  different  from 
the  rest. 
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2.  There  are  among  the  Jews  three  forms  of  philosophy.  The  fol- 
lowers of  the  first  are  called  Pharisees,  of  the  second  Sadducees,  and 
of  the  third,  which  is  reputed  to  cultivate  peculiar  sanctity,  Essenes, 
who,  Jews  by  birth,  love  each  other  more  than  do  the  other  sects. 
All  pleasures,  as  if  an  evil,  they  reject ; but  continence,  and  the 
control  of  the  passions,  they  deem  an  especial  virtue.  Marriage  is 
held  in  disdain  among  them  ; but,  receiving  the  children  of  others, 
while  yet  pliant  to  instruction,  they  regard  them  as  kindred,  and  mould 
them  after  their  own  principles.  Wedlock,  indeed,  and  the  succession 
arising  from  it,  they  do  not  on  principle  condemn ; but  guard  against 
the  levity  of  women,  persuaded  of  the  disloyalty  of  the  sex. 

3.  Riches  they  despise ; and  worthy  of  admiration  is  the  commu- 
nity of  goods  among  them.  Nor  can  you  find  any  one  of  them  dis- 
tinguished by  greater  opulence  than  another.  For,  it  is  a law  with 
them,  that  those  who  enter  into  the  sect  make  their  property  common 
to  the  order ; so  that  in  none  appears  either  the  abjectness  of  poverty, 
or  the  excess  of  wealth ; but  there  being  a mutual  intermixture  of 
possessions,  all  as  brothers  enjoy  one  patrimony.  They  consider 
oil  defiling  ; and  should  any  one  accidentally  come  into  contact  with 
it,  he  wipes  his  body ; for  a squalid  skin  they  think  to  be  good — 
careful  always  to  be  habited  in  white.  Stewards  are  appointed  to 
superintend  the  affairs  of  the  community ; and  these  are  chosen  by  the 
general  body,  nor  are  they  distracted  by  individual  cares. 

4.  They  have  no  peculiar  city;  many  residing  in  every  town: 
and  to  those  of  the  sect  coming  from  other  parts  the  property  of  the 
brethren  is  open,  as  if  their  own ; and  they  enter  the  houses  of  those 
whom  they  have  never  before  seen,  as  though  united  to  them  in  the 
closest  intimacy.  Wherefore,  on  a journey,  they  carry  nothing  what- 
ever with  them  but  their  arms,  and  those  as  a protection  against 
robbers.  Accordingly,  in  every  town  of  the  order,  one  is  appointed 
to  attend  to  strangers,  and  to  provide  them  with  raiment,  and  other 
necessaries.  In  their  dress,  and  general  air,  they  resemble  boys 
brought  up  under  a system  of  terror.  They  change  neither  garments 
nor  shoes,  until  they  are  torn  in  shreds,  or  worn  out  by  age.  They 
neither  buy,  nor  sell  among  themselves ; but  each  gives  such  things 
as  he  may  possess  to  those  in  need  of  them,  taking  from  them  in  turn 
what  he  may  need  ; and,  even  without  reference  to  any  return,  they 
have  unimpeded  licence  mutually  to  take  what  they  wish. 

5.  Towards  the  Deity  they  are  singularly  pious ; for,  before  the 
sun  is  up,  they  utter  nothing  regarding  worldly  afiairs,  but  turning 
their  faces  toward  him,  utter  certain  prayers  handed  down  from  their 
fathers,  as  if  imploring  him  to  rise.  They  are  then  dismissed  by  the 
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superintendents  to  the  trades  they  are  severally  acquainted  with  ; and 
are  assiduously  occupied  until  the  fifth  hour,  when  they  again  assemble 
in  one  place,  and,  girding  themselves  with  linen  cloths,  thus  prepared 
they  wash  their  bodies  with  cold  water.  After  this  cleansing,  they 
collect  in  a private  apartment  which  none  of  the  uninitiated  is  allowed 
to  enter ; and,  now  purified,  they  proceed  to  the  refectory,  as  to  some 
holy  shrine.  When  they  have  taken  their  seats  in  silence,  the  baker 
serves  them  in  rotation  with  loaves,  while  the  cook  sets  down  to 
each  a single  vessel  of  one  kind  of  food.  Previous  to  the  repast  the 
priest  prays  ; and  it  is  unlawful  for  any  one  to  taste  aught  before  the 
prayer.  Dinner  being  ended,  he  prays  again ; and  thus,  beginning 
and  concluding,  they  do  homage  to  God,  as  the  provider  of  their 
sustenance.  Then  laying  aside  their  garments,  as  sacred,  they  resume 
their  labours  until  evening.  On  their  return  they  sup  in  a similar 
manner;  the  strangers,  who  may  happen  to  be  present,  sitting  down 
with  them.  No  clamour  or  disturbance  ever  contaminates  their 
dwelling,  each  being  granted  liberty  to  speak  in  turn.  To  those  with- 
out, the  silence  of  the  inmates  seems  like  some  awful  mystery ; but 
the  cause  of  this  is  undeviating  temperance,  and  the  making  the  de- 
mands of  nature  the  measure  of  food  and  drink. 

6.  In  other  matters,  indeed,  they  do  nothing  without  the  directions 
of  the  superior : two  things  alone  being  left  optional  with  them,  be- 
neficence and  compassion.  For  they  are  permitted  of  their  own  mere 
motion  to  succour  the  deserving,  when  in  need,  and  to  afford  nutri- 
ment to  those  in  want.  But  presents  to  their  relations  they  are  not 
allowed  to  make,  without  leave  from  the  superintendent.  Just  in  the 
direction  of  their  resentment,  they  restrain  the  passion  of  anger : they 
take  the  lead  in  fidelity ; and  are  the  very  servants  of  peace.  A simple 
affirmation  is  among  them  more  valid  than  an  oath ; and  swearing 
they  shun,  looking  upon  it  as  worse  than  perjury;  for  they  pronounce 
him  to  be  already  condemned,  without  an  appeal  to  God,  who  cannot 
be  believed.  They  study  with  singular  attention  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  extracting  chiefly  what  tends  to  the  welfare  of  soul  and  body. 
Hence  they  become  acquainted  with  sanative  roots,  and  the  properties 
of  minerals,  useful  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

7.  The  individual,  anxious  to  join  their  sect,  is  not  immediate]} 
admitted ; but  they  impose  upon  him  the  same  rule  of  life  for  a year,  In 
remaining  meantime  excluded  from  the  fraternity.  They  present  him 
with  a small  hatchet,  the  forementioned  vestment,  and  a white  dress. 
Having  given  proof  of  continence  for  that  period,  he  advances  a step 
nearer  to  their  discipline,  and  is  allowed  to  share  in  the  waters  of 
cleansing  of  a purer  kind,  but  is  not  as  yet  received  to  their  commu- 
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nion.  For,  after  this  proof  of  patience,  his  principles  are  tested  for 
two  years  more,  when,  if  found  deserving,  he  is  admitted  into  the 
Fraternity. 

But  before  he  touches  the  common  food,  he  is  bound  by  fearful 
oaths,  first  to  cultivate  piety  towards  God,  then  to  observe  justice  to- 
wards men  : to  hurt  no  one  unjustly,  either  at  the  suggestion  of  his  own 
mind,  or  by  command  laid  upon  him  : ever  to  hate  the  wicked,  and  to 
take  part  with  the  good:  uniformly  to  exhibit  good  faith  to  all, 
especially  to  those  in  power,  as,  without  the  divine  appointment,  no 
one  may  possess  authority ; and  should  he  himself  bear  rule,  never  to 
abuse  his  office,  nor  in  apparel,  or  any  further  ornament,  to  outshine 
those  subject  to  him : always  to  love  truth,  and  aim  at  convicting 
such  as  are  guilty  of  falsehood : to  keep  his  hands  pure  from  theft, 
and  his  soul  from  unholy  gain ; and  neither  to  hide  anything  from 
the  brotherhood,  nor  reveal  to  others  any  of  their  secrets,  though 
urged  even  to  death.  He  moreover  swears  to  deliver  their  tenets  no 
otherwise  than  as  he  himself  received  them  : to  abstain  from  robbery ; 
and  to  preserve  alike  the  books  of  the  sect,  and  the  names  of  the 
angels.  By  such  oaths  do  they  secure  their  proselytes. 

8.  Those  detected  in  notable  crimes  they  expel  from  the  order; 
and  the  individual  ejected  frequently  comes  to  a most  miserable  end ; 
for,  being  bound  by  their  oaths  and  usages,  he  is  unable  to  partake  of 
food  from  others ; but,  eating  herbs,  his  body  is  wasted  by  hunger, 
and  he  perishes.  Therefore,  from  compassion,  they  re-admit  many 
when  in  the  last  extremity ; deeming  sufficient  for  their  misdeeds 
those  torments  which  had  brought  them  within  the  jaws  of  death. 

9.  In  their  decisions  they  are  just,  and  extremely  accurate ; never 
passing  sentence  in  a court  of  less  than  a hundred  members.  But 
what  is  thus  determined  is  irreversible.  The  object  of  their  highest 
veneration,  next  to  God,  is  the  name  of  their  lawgiver,  whom  if 
any  blaspheme,  he  is  punished  with  death.  To  obey  their  elders, 
and  the  majority,  they  consider  becoming ; so  that  should  ten  be 
sitting  together,  one  would  not  speak,  if  the  nine  desire  silence. 
They  are  cautious  of  spitting  into  the  midst  of  their  company,  or  on 
the  right  side ; and  in  abstaining  from  labour  on  the  seventh  day 
they  are  of  all  Jews  the  most  strict : for  not  only  do  they  prepare 
their  food  the  day  before,  that  they  may  not  on  that  light  a fire, 
but  they  do  not  venture  even  to  remove  any  vessel,  or  obey  the  chief 
calls  of  nature.  On  the  other  days,  they  dig  a small  pit  a foot  deep 
with  the  skalis — a species  of  hatchet  given  to  them  on  their  first 
admission,  and  cover  themselves  around  with  a cloak,  that  they  may 
not  offend  the  radiance  of  the  Deity.  They  then  replace  the  earth 
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they  had  removed.  On  these  occasions,  they  are  careful  to  select  the 
more  retired  spots.  And  though  this  is  a natural  discharge  of  bodily 
impurity,  they  make  it  a rule  to  wash,  as  if  defiled. 

10.  They  are  divided,  according  to  the  period  of  discipline,  into 
four  grades;  and  so  far  are  those  of  junior  standing  inferior  to  the 
seniors,  that,  should  the  latter  be  touched  by  the  former,  they  wash 
themselves,  as  if  they  had  come  into  contact  with  an  alien.  They 
are  long-lived,  moreover ; many  attaining  to  upwards  of  an  hundred 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  simplicity  of  their  mode  of  life,  as  I 
conceive,  and  their  regular  habits.  They  look  with  contempt  on 
misfortune,  and  from  a noble  feeling  rise  superior  to  pain ; thinking 
dissolution,  if  it  come  with  honour,  better  than  immunity  from  death. 
And,  indeed,  their  strength  of  mind  under  all  circumstances,  our 
war  with  the  Romans  thoroughly  exhibited.  For,  though  at  that 
period  racked  and  distorted,  burnt  and  broken,  and  tried  by  every 
instrument  of  torture,  to  make  them  blaspheme  their  lawgiver,  or 
eat  forbidden  food,  they  endured  any  torment  rather  than  yield  in 
either  instance.  No,  nor  did  they  ever  cringe  to  their  tormentors, 
or  shed  a tear  ; but,  smiling  in  their  agonies,  and  deriding  the  efforts 
of  their  persecutors,  they  cheerfully  resigned  their  souls,  assured  of 
receiving  them  again. 

11.  For  the  opinion  obtains  among  them,  that  bodies  indeed  are 
corruptible,  and  the  matter  of  them  not  permanent ; but  that  souls 
continue  exempt  from  death  for  ever  : and  that,  emanating  from  the 
most  subtle  ether,  they  are  enfolded  in  bodies,  as  prisons,  to  which 
they  are  drawn  by  some  natural  spell.  But  when  loosed  from  the 
bonds  of  the  flesh,  as  if  released  from  a long  captivity,  they  rejoice, 
and  are  borne  upward.  In  this  opinion  harmonizing  with  the  sons 
of  Greece,  they  maintain  that  virtuous  souls  have  their  habitation 
beyond  the  ocean,  in  a region  oppressed  neither  with  rains,  nor 
snows,  nor  heats  ; but  which  the  ever- gentle  zephyr  refreshes, 
breathing  from  the  wave : while  to  the  bad  they  allot  a gloomy  and 
tempestuous  cavern,  full  of  never-ending  punishments. 

According  to  the  same  notion  the  Greeks  seem  to  me  to  apportion 
to  the  brave,  whom  they  style  heroes  and  demigods,  the  islands  of 
the  blessed  ; but  to  the  souls  of  the  wicked,  the  place  of  the  impious 
in  Hades,  where  their  legends  tell  that  certain  persons  are  punished, 
as  Sisyphus,  and  Tantalus,  and  Ixion,  and  Tityus ; laying  it  down 
first  that  souls  are  immortal,  and  deriving  from  thence  their  exhor- 
tations to  virtue,  and  their  dissuasives  from  vice.  For  the  good 
become  better  in  this  life  by  the  hope  of  a reward  even  after  death, 
and  the  impetuous  passions  of  the  evil  are  restrained  by  the  fear 
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that,  though  they  may  escape  detection  while  alive,  they  will,  after 
dissolution,  undergo  a deathless  punishment.  Such  are  the  theolo- 
gical views  of  the  Essenes  concerning  the  soul ; an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion to  those  who  have  once  tasted  their  philosophy. 

12.  There  are  among  them  those  who  profess  to  foretell  future 
events,  having  from  childhood  been  versed  in  sacred  books,  purifi- 
cations of  a higher  class,  and  apophthegms  of  prophets.  And  they 
seldom,  if  ever,  err  in  their  predictions. 

13.  There  is  yet  another  order  of  Essenes,  who,  while  they  agree 
with  the  others  as  to  their  mode  of  life,  customs,  and  regulations, 
differ  from  them  in  their  sentiments  respecting  marriage.  For  they 
think  that  abstinence  from  wedlock  cuts  off  the  chiefest  privilege  of 
life,  that  of  transmitting  it ; and,  still  more,  that,  were  all  to  adopt 
the  same  view,  the  whole  race  would  very  quickly  fail.  Their  wives, 
however,  undergo  a three  years’  probation ; when,  if  they  have  been 
thrice  purified,  in  proof  of  fecundity,  their  union  is  consummated. 
They  do  not,  however,  associate  with  them  during  the  period  of 
gestation,  thus  evincing  that  they  marry  from  love  of  offspring,  and 
not  from  any  lower  motive.  In  the  bath  the  women  wear  a full 
covering,  the  men  a girdle.  Such  are  the  usages  of  their  order. 

14.  Of  the  two  former  sects,  the  Pharisees,  who  are  reputed 
accurate  expositors  of  the  laws,  and  hence  derive  their  fundamental 
dogma,  ascribe  everything  to  fate  and  God ; but  admit  that  to  act 
rightly,  or  otherwise,  rests  for  the  most  part  with  men,  though  in 
each  case  fate  co-operates.  Every  soul  they  hold  to  be  indestructible  ; 
but  maintain  that  those  of  the  good  alone  migrate  into  other  bodies, 
while  those  of  the  bad  suffer  eternal  punishment. 

The  Sadducees,  who  constitute  the  second  order,  set  fate  entirely 
aside,  and  place  God  beyond  the  commission,  or  observation  of  evil. 
They  allege,  that  good  and  evil  are  in  the  election  of  men  ; and  that 
every  one  may  embrace  either  of  these  according  to  his  own  deter- 
mination. The  permanency  of  the  soul,  and  the  punishments  and 
rewards  of  Hades,  they  reject.  The  Pharisees  regard  each  other 
with  affection,  and  cultivate  public  concord.  The  manners  of  the 
Sadducees  towards  each  other  are  ferocious ; and  in  their  intercourse 
with  their  own  fraternity,  they  are  as  wanting  in  urbanity  as  with 
aliens.  Such  are  the  remarks  I had  to  make  respecting  the  philoso- 
phical systems  of  the  Jewrs. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

1.  After  tlie  ethnarchy  of  Archelaus  had  been  reduced  to  a 
province,  Philip,  and  Herod  called  Antipas,  remained  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  respective  tetrarchies.  For  Salome  at  her  decease 
bequeathed  to  Julia,  the  consort  of  Augustus,  her  territory,  with 
Jamnia,  and  the  plantation  of  palm  trees  in  Phasaelis.  On  the 
accession  of  Tiberius,  the  son  of  Julia,  to  the  Roman  empire,  after 
the  demise  of  Augustus,  who  reigned  fifty-seven  years,  six  months, 
and  two  days,  Herod  and  Philip,  being  continued  in  their  tetrarchies, 
severally  built  cities  ; the  latter  Caesarea,  near  to  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan,  in  the  district  of  Paneas,  as  also  Julias,  in  the  lower  Gaula- 
nitis ; the  former,  Tiberias,  in  Galilee,  and  a town  in  Persea,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Julia. 

2.  Pilate,  having  been  sent  as  procurator  into  Judaea  by  Tiberius, 
secretly  and  under  cover  of  night  introduced  into  Jerusalem  those 
images  of  Caesar  which  are  called  effigies.  This  proceeding,  when  the 
day  broke,  excited  a dreadful  tumult  among  the  Jews  : for  those  near 
them  were  struck  with  consternation  at  the  sight,  their  laws,  as  it 
were,  being  trampled  under  foot ; as  they  permit  no  image  to  be 
placed  in  the  city.  And  in  addition  to  the  indignant  crowds  in  the 
town,  a vast  concourse  poured  in  from  the  country.  Hastening  to 
Pilate,  who  was  then  at  Caesarea,  they  besought  him  to  remove  the 
effigies  from  Jerusalem,  and  preserve  their  ancestral  laws.  Pilate 
rejecting  their  suit,  they  fell  prostrate,  and  during  five  days,  and  as 
many  nights,  remained  immoveable. 

3.  On  the  ensuing  day  Pilate,  having  seated  himself  upon  a 
tribunal,  in  the  great  circus,  and  summoned  the  people,  as  with  a 
view  to  return  them  an  answer,  gave  a signal,  as  pre-concerted,  to 
a body  of  troops  under  arms,  to  surround  the  Jews.  The  soldiers 
having  accordingly  encircled  them,  three  deep,  the  Jews  were  struck 
dumb  at  the  unexpected  sight.  Pilate,  declaring  that  he  would  cut 
them  down,  should  they  refuse  to  admit  the  effigies  of  Caesar,  nodded 
to  the  soldiers  to  draw  their  swords.  The  Jews,  as  if  by  concert 
falling  prostrate  in  a mass,  and  offering  their  necks,  cried  out,  that 
they  would  rather  die  than  transgress  their  law.  Pilate,  astonished 
at  the  strength  of  their  attachment  to  their  religion,  ordered  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  effigies  from  Jerusalem. 

4-.  He  subsequently  occasioned  another  tumult  by  expending  the 
sacred  treasure,  called  Corban,  in  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct. 
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He  brought  the  water  from  a distance  of  400  furlongs.  Indignant 
at  this  profanation,  the  populace,  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  collected 
with  loud  clamours  about  his  tribunal.  Having  foreseen  the  tumult, 
he  interspersed  among  the  crowd  his  troops  armed,  and  disguised  in 
plain  clothes;  forbidding  them  to  use  their  swords,  but  directing 
them  to  chastise  the  rioters  with  staves.  He  then  gave  the  pre- 
concerted signal  from  the  tribunal;  on  which  they  beat  the  Jews 
so  severely  that  many  per-ished  from  the  blows,  while  numbers  were 
trodden  to  death  by  their  own  party  in  the  flight.  Terrified  at  the 
fate  of  their  friends,  the  multitude  were  silent. 

5.  In  process  of  time  Agrippa,  son  of  Aristobulus,  who  fell  by 
the  command  of  Herod  his  father,  accused  Herod  the  tetrarch  before 
Tiberius.  The  emperor  gave  no  countenance  to  the  charge.  Agrippa, 
however,  remained  in  Rome,  paying  court  to  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, chiefly,  however,  to  Caius,  son  of  Germanicus,  who  was  as 
yet  in  private  life.  On  one  occasion  Agrippa,  having  entertained 
Caius,  and  shown  him  various  marks  of  respect,  at  length  with 
uplifted  hands  openly  prayed  that  he  might,  ere  long,  behold  him 
master  of  the  empire,  when  Tiberius  should  be  no  more.  This  was 
related  by  one  of  the  servants  to  Tiberius,  who,  filled  with  indig- 
nation, threw  Agrippa  into  prison;  where  he  detained  him  for  six 
months  in  confinement,  treating  him  with  great  severity,  until  he  was 
himself  removed  by  death,  after  a reign  of  twenty-two  years,  six 
months,  and  three  days. 

6.  Caius,  on  being  proclaimed  Caesar,  released  Agrippa  from 
imprisonment,  and  appointed  him  king  of  the  tetrarchy  vacant  by  the 
demise  of  Philip.  Agrippa’s  arrival  at  the  seat  of  his  government  excited 
the  envious  cupidity  of  Herod  the  tetrarch.  He  was  led  to  cherish  the 
hope  of  a sceptre,  chiefly  by  his  wife  Herodias,  who  upbraided  him 
with  inactivity,  alleging  that  he  remained  deprived  of  that  higher 
honour,  by  his  unwillingness  to  take  a voyage  to  Rome.  For,  where 
Caesar  had  made  Agrippa,  a private  individual,  king,  much  more 
would  he  advance  him,  a tetrarch,  to  the  throne.  Influenced  by 
these  arguments,  Herod  presented  himself  to  Caius,  who  punished 
his  greedy  aspirations  by  banishment  to  Spain.  For  an  accuser  had 
followed  him  to  Rome  in  the  person  of  Agrippa,  to  whose  territories 
Caius  annexed  his  tetrarchy.  Herod  died  in  Spain,  whither  his  wife 
had  accompanied  him. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

1.  To  such  an  excess  did  Caius  Caesar  abuse  the  favours  of  fortune 
that  he  thought  himself  a god — willed  to  be  called  such — cut  off  from 
his  country  those  of  noblest  blood — and  extended  his  impiety  even 
to  the  Jews.  He  accordingly  despatched  Petronius  with  an  army  to 
Jerusalem,  to  place  his  statues  in  the  sanctuary,  with  orders,  should 
the  Jews  refuse  to  admit  them,  to  put  all  that  opposed  him  to  the 
sword,  and  enslave  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

God,  however,  was  not  regardless  of  these  commands.  Petronius 
marched  from  Antioch  towards  Judaea  at  the  head  of  three  legions, 
and  a large  body  of  Syrian  auxiliaries.  Among  the  Jews,  meantime, 
one  party  could  not  credit  the  rumours  of  war  ; whilst  another,  that 
believed  them,  despaired  of  making  any  defence.  But  the  terror 
quickly  became  universal,  for  the  army  was  already  at  Ptolemais. 

2.  Ptolemais,  a maritime  town  on  the  confines  of  Galilee,  is  situated 
in  the  Great  Plain,  and  encompassed  with  mountains : that  on  the 
eastern  side,  at  a distance  of  sixty  furlongs,  being  part  of  Galilee.  On 
the  south  it  is  girded  by  Carmel,  at  an  interval  of  a hundred  and  twenty 
furlongs  ; and  on  the  north,  by  the  loftiest  of  these  hills,  called  by 
the  people  of  the  country  the  “ladder  of  the  Tyrians,”  and  a hundred 
furlongs  removed.  Two  furlongs  from  the  town  runs  the  little  river 
Beleus,  beside  which  stands  Memnon’s  monument.  Near  to  the 
latter  is  a spot  a hundred  cubits  in  extent,  that  claims  our  admiration. 
It  is  circular  and  concave,  and  yields  vitreous  sand.  When  emptied 
by  the  numerous  ships  that  put  in  there,  it  is  again  filled,  the  winds 
drifting  into  it,  as  if  by  design,  the  waste  sand  outside,  all  of  which 
is  immediately  converted  by  this  mine  into  vitreous  matter.  And 
what  seems  to  me  still  more  surprising,  is,  that  the  vitreous  particles, 
when  thrown  out  of  their  bed,  become  once  more  common  sand.  Such 
is  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  place. 

3.  The  Jews  now  assembled  in  crowds,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
in  the  plain  near  Ptolemais,  and  supplicated  Petronius,  primarily,  on 
behalf  of  their  country’s  laws,  and  afterwards  of  themselves.  Yielding 
to  their  numbers,  as  well  as  to  their  entreaties,  he  left  his  army  and  the 
statues  in  Ptolemais;  and,  proceeding  into  Galilee,  and  convening  at 
Tiberias  the  mass  of  the  people,  with  all  those  of  distinction,  he 
represented  to  them  the  power  of  the  Romans,  the  menaces  of  Caesar, 
and  further,  the  unreasonableness  of  their  request ; for,  when  all  the 
subject  nations  had,  in  every  city,  placed  among  their  gods  the  effigies 
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of  Caesar,  that  they  alone  should  oppose  such  a proceeding,  was  little 
less  than  rebellion,  and  that  aggravated  by  insult. 

4.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged  their  law,  and  national  usages ; 
and  that  it  was  not  permitted  them  to  set  up  any  representation  of  God, 
much  less  of  man,  not  only  in  the  Temple,  but  even  in  any  ordinary 
place  throughout  the  country.  To  this  Petronius  replied : “ But  is 
not  the  law  of  my  master  to  be  observed  also  by  me  ? For,  if  I 
disobey  him,  and  spare  you,  I shall  perish  justly.  He  who  sent  me, 
and  not  I,  will  levy  war  against  you ; for  I myself,  like  you,  am  under 
his  authority.”  On  this,  the  multitude  with  one  voice  cried  out,  that 
“ they  were  prepared  to  suffer,  rather  than  that  their  law  should  be 
infringed.” 

Petronius,  having  allayed  the  clamour,  rejoined — “Will  you  then 
war  with  Caesar ? ” they  answered — “For  Caesar,  and  the  Roman 
people,  twice  a day  do  we  sacrifice.  But  if  he  wishes  to  erect  these 
effigies,  he  must  first  sacrifice  the  whole  Jewish  nation ; and  we  now 
present  ourselves,  with  our  children  and  wives,  ready  for  slaughter.” 
Astonishment  and  pity  here  seized  the  mind  of  Petronius  at  their 
exceeding  sense  of  religion,  and  their  unflinching  readiness  to  die.  He 
then  dismissed  them,  leaving  matters  as  they  were. 

5.  During  the  following  days,  collecting  the  nobles  in  private,  and 
publicly  convening  the  people,  he  now  entreated,  now  advised,  but 
more  frequently  threatened,  enlarging  on  the  power  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  wrathful  temper  of  Caius,  and  the  necessity  under  which  he 
himself  lay.  As  they  yielded,  however,  to  no  effort  of  his,  and  as  he 
saw  the  country  in  danger  of  remaining  unsown — for  it  was  seed-time, 
and  the  people  had  continued  fifty  days  idle — he  at  length  called  them 
together  and  said : “ Better  were  it  that  I should  endanger  myself : for 
I shall  either,  God  aiding  me,  prevail  with  Caesar,  and  thus  gladly  save 
myself  and  you,  or,  should  he  be  exasperated,  I shall,  for  the  lives  of 
so  many,  cheerfully  surrender  my  own.”  He  then  dismissed  the 
multitude,  who  invoked  many  blessings  on  him ; and  having  withdrawn 
his  army  from  Ptolemais,  he  returned  to  Antioch. 

From  thence  he  immediately  -wrote  to  Caesar,  acquainting  him  with 
his  expedition  into  Judaea,  and  with  the  entreaties  of  the  nation  ; 
adding,  “ that  unless  he  was  prepared  to  destroy  both  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants,  it  behoved  him  to  forego  his  orders,  and  allow  them  to 
observe  their  law.”  To  this  communication  Caius  returned  an  answer, 
couched  in  no  very  moderate  terms,  threatening  Petronius  with  death, 
for  being  so  tardy  in  executing  his  commands.  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, that  those  who  carried  these  despatches  were  detained  by 
tempestuous  weather  three  months  at  sea,  whilst  others,  announcing 
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the  demise  of  Caius,  had  a favourable  voyage.  Petronius,  accordingly, 
received  the  letters  on  that  subject  seven-and-twenty  days  prior  to 
those  against  himself. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

1.  Caius  having  fallen  by  treachery  after  a reign  of  three  years  and 
eight  months,  Claudius  was  hurried  to  the  throne  by  the  troops  then 
in  Rome.  The  senate,  however,  on  a motion  of  the  consuls,  Sentius 
Saturninus  and  Pomponius  Secundus,  having  committed  the  protection 
of  the  city  to  the  three  cohorts  that  remained  with  them,  assembled 
in  the  capitol ; and,  from  a remembrance  of  the  cruelty  of  Caius,  they 
passed  a decree  to  levy  war  against  Claudius,  and  either  to  administer 
the  government  by  an  aristocracy,  according  to  the  ancient  mode,  or 
to  elect  by  suffrage  one  worthy  of  the  empire. 

2.  Agrippa,  who  happened  to  arrive  in  Rome  at  this  juncture,  was 
invited  by  the  senate  to  a participation  in  their  counsels,  and  by  Clau- 
dius from  the  camp,  to  aid  him  as  circumstances  might  require.  Per- 
ceiving that  Claudius  was  virtually  Caesar,  to  him  Agrippa  repaired ; 
and  was  sent  by  him  as  an  envoy  to  the  senate  to  state  his  views,  and 
that  he  had,  in  the  first  instance,  been  reluctantly  hurried  away  by  the 
soldiery;  but  that  he  considered  it  unjust  to  desert  those  who  had 
manifested  a regard  for  him,  and  unsafe  to  abandon  his  own  for- 
tunes : — inasmuch  as  even  to  have  received  a call  to  the  empire  was 
not  without  its  dangers ; and  that  he  would,  moreover,  administer  the 
government,  not  as  a tyrant,  but  as  a virtuous  prince,  satisfying  him- 
self with  the  honour  of  the  appellation,  and  granting  to  all  free  per- 
mission to  render  advice  on  every  measure  of  state.  For,  even  though 
he  were  not  naturally  inclined  to  moderation,  the  fate  of  Caius  was  a 
sufficient  warning  to  him  to  exercise  his  authority  with  sobriety. 

3.  To  this  message,  delivered  by  Agrippa,  the  senate  replied, 
“ that,  relying  on  their  forces  and  the  wisdom  of  their  counsels,  they 
would  not  undergo  voluntary  servitude.”  Claudius,  on  receipt  of  this 
answer  from  the  senate,  again  sent  Agrippa  to  inform  them,  that  he 
could  not  endure  the  thought  of  betraying  men  who  had  bound 
themselves  by  oath  to  his  fortunes ; while  those,  against  whom  he 
was  reluctantly  going  to  war,  were  the  individuals  with  whom  he 
least  wished  to  quarrel.  Some  spot,  however,  outside  the  town, 
should  be  selected  for  the  conflict ; as  it  could  not  but  be  unholv,  on 
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account  of  their  perverse  counsels,  to  pollute  with  native  blood  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  city.  With  these  instructions  Agrippa  re- 
turned to  the  senate. 

4.  In  the  midst  of  these  negotiations  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  sided 
with  the  senate,  drew  his  sword,  and  cried  aloud:  “ Fellow-soldiers, 
what  injury  have  we  received  to  induce  us  to  murder  our  brethren, 
and  to  attack  our  kinsmen  who  have  followed  Claudius,  while  we  have 
an  emperor  to  whom  no  fault  can  be  objected,  and  are  united  by  so 
many  legitimate  ties  to  those,  against  whom  we  are  preparing  to  take 
the  field  ? ” Thus  saying,  he  rushed  through  the  midst  of  the  senate, 
carrying  with  him  all  his  comrades.  The  patricians  on  the  instant 
were  struck  with  dismay  at  this  defection,  and  soon  becoming  sen- 
sible that  they  had  no  other  safe  resource,  followed  the  steps  of  the 
soldiers,  and  hastened  to  present  themselves  to  Claudius.  Those  who 
had  paid  earlier  court  to  fortune,  met  them  under  the  walls,  sword  in 
hand.  And  there  was  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
party  would  have  been  endangered,  before  Claudius  was  aware  of 
this  meditated  attack,  had  not  Agrippa  ran  and  informed  him  of  the 
serious  aspect  of  the  affair:  and  that,  unless  he  restrained  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  troops,  so  infuriated  were  they  against  the  patricians, 
he  would  be  deprived  of  those  who  reflect  a lustre  on  the  throne,  and 
be  left  the  monarch  of  a desert. 

5.  Influenced  by  these  representations,  Claudius  repressed  the  fury 
of  the  soldiery,  and,  having  admitted  the  senate  into  the  camp, 
addressed  them  in  courteous  terms,  and  went  out  with  them  imme- 
diately, to  sacrifice  thank-offerings  to  God  for  the  empire.  To 
Agrippa  he  forthwith  presented  the  whole  of  his  paternal  dominions, 
annexing  to  them,  besides  those  districts  given  by  Augustus  to  Herod, 
Trachonitis  and  Auranitis,  with  the  addition  of  another  principality, 
styled  the  kingdom  of  Lysanias.  This  donation  he  signified  to  the 
people  by  an  edict ; and  directed  the  magistrates  to  have  the  grant 
engraved  on  brazen  tables,  and  deposited  in  the  capitol.  On  his 
brother  Herod — who  was  also  his  son-in-law  by  his  marriage  with 
Bernice — he  bestowed  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis. 

6.  From  territories  so  extensive  wealth  flowed  in  rapidly  upon 
Agrippa,  who,  instead  of  expending  it  on  tilings  of  small  moment, 
proceeded  to  surround  Jerusalem  with  a wall,  so  vast  as,  had  it 
been  completed,  would  have  rendered  ineffectual  the  efforts  of  the 
Romans  in  the  siege.  But,  before  it  had  reached  the  intended  eleva- 
tion, he  expired  in  Cmsarea,  three  years  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  six  from  his  appointment  to  the  tetrarchy.  lie  left  three 
daughters,  Bernice,  Mariamne,  and  Drusilla,  the  fruit  of  his  union 
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with  Cypros,  by  whom  also  he  had  a son,  Agrippa.  The  latter  being 
still  under  age,  Claudius  again  reducing  the  kingdom  to  a province, 
sent  down  Cuspius  Fadus  as  procurator,  and  afterwards  Tiberius  Alex- 
ander; who,  introducing  no  change  into  the  national  usages,  preserved 
the  country  in  peace. 

Subsequently  to  these  events  expired  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  leaving 
by  Bernice,  his  brother’s  daughter,  two  sons,  Bernieianus,  and  Hyr- 
canus,  and  one,  Aristobulus,  by  his  first  wife  Mariamne.  Another 
brother  of  his,  Aristobulus,  died  in  private  life,  survived  by  a 
daughter,  Jotape.  These,  as  I have  before  stated,  were  the  children 
of  Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod.  Aristobulus  and  Alexander,  whom 
their  father  put  to  death,  were  borne  to  Herod  by  Mariamne.  The 
posterity  of  Alexander  reigned  in  Armenia  Major. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1.  After  the  decease  of  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  Claudius  raised  to 
his  uncle’s  throne  Agrippa,  son  of  Agrippa.  Of  the  other  province, 
Cumanus  succeeded  Alexander  as  procurator ; and  under  him  fresh 
disturbances  broke  out,  and  disasters  again  befel  the  Jews.  The 
people  having  assembled  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,  and  the  Roman  cohort  being  at  their  post  over  the  colonnade 
of  the  temple — for  a body  of  men  under  arms  constantly  keep  guard 
at  the  festivals,  to  check  any  insurrectionary  movement  among  the 
congregated  multitudes — one  of  the  soldiers,  drawing  up  his  cloak, 
and  stooping  indecently,  turned  his  seat  to  the  Jews,  addressing  them 
in  language  corresponding  to  the  gesture. 

Fired  with  indignation  at  this  insult,  the  people  loudly  called  upon 
Cumanus  to  punish  the  soldier ; while  the  less  temperate  of  the  youth, 
and  those  of  the  nation  whose  natural  bent  was  sedition,  proceeded  to 
a conflict,  and  snatching  up  stones,  threw  them  at  the  troops.  Cuma- 
nus, apprehensive  of  a general  attack  from  the  people,  sent  for  a rein- 
forcement. The  soldiers  pouring  in  by  the  colonnades,  the  Jews  were 
seized  with  irrepressible  terror,  and  being  driven  from  the  Temple, 
made  their  escape  into  the  city.  Such  however  was  the  violence  with 
which  they  pressed  around  the  outlets,  that  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
were  trodden  down  by  their  own  party,  and  crushed  to  death ; and 
the  festival  was  turned  into  mourning  to  the  whole  nation,  and  filled 
every  house  with  woe. 
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2.  This  calamity  was  succeeded  by  a tumult  caused  by  a band  of 
freebooters,  who,  on  the  high  road  near  Beth-horon,  attacked  and 
plundered  of  the  baggage  he  was  conveying,  one  Stephen,  a servant  of 
Cmsar.  Cumanus  in  consequence  directed  a detachment  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  to  bring  in  the  inhabitants 
prisoners,  on  a charge  of  not  having  pursued  and  apprehended  the 
robbers.  On  this  occasion  a soldier,  having  found  in  one  of  the  vil- 
lages the  sacred  law,  tore  the  book  in  pieces,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire. 
The  Jews,  as  if  their  whole  country  had  been  a blaze,  were  thrown 
into  a ferment ; and  drawn  together,  mechanically  as  it  were,  by  a 
zeal  for  religion,  they  hurried  in  a body  at  the  first  summons  to  Cu- 
manus, then  at  Caesarea,  entreating  him  not  to  leave  unpunished  the 
individual  who  had  thus  insulted  God,  and  his  law.  Cumanus,  per- 
ceiving that  nothing  would  pacify  them  but  his  compliance,  ordered 
the  soldier  to  be  brought  forth,  and  led  to  death  through  the  midst 
of  his  accusers.  The  Jews  then  withdrew. 

3.  Soon  after,  a conflict  took  place  between  the  Galilasans  and 
Samaritans.  At  a village  called  Geman,  situate  in  the  great  plain  of 
Samaria,  numbers  of  the  Jews  being  then  on  their  way  up  to  the 
festival,  a Galilaean  was  assassinated.  On  this,  the  people  flocked  in 
crowds  .from  Galilee  as  if  to  levy  war  against  the  Samaritans.  In  the 
meantime,  the  men  of  distinction  among  them  waited  on  Cumanus, 
and  besought  him,  ere  the  evil  became  irreparable,  to  proceed  to 
Galilee,  and  bring  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder  to  punishment ; as 
thus  alone  could  a collision  between  the  parties  be  prevented.  Cu- 
manus, however,  regarding  their  entreaties  as  of  inferior  importance 
to  the  affairs  which  occupied  his  attention,  dismissed  the  petitioners 
with  their  object  unattained. 

4.  When  the  assassination  was  reported  at  Jerusalem,  the  populace 
were  thrown  into  a state  of  confusion,  and,  deserting  the  festival, 
hurried  to  Samaria,  without  a general,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
the  magistrates,  who  sought  to  restrain  them.  The  freebooters  and 
insurgents  who  united  with  this  body  were  under  the  conduct  of 
Alexander,  and  of  Eleazar,  son  of  Dinaeus  ; who,  falling  on  the 
borderers  of  the  Acrabatene  territory,  slaughtered  them  without 
distinction  of  age,  and  reduced  their  villages  to  ashes. 

5.  Cumanus,  with  a squadron  called  the  Augustan  cavalry,  hasten- 
ing from  Caesarea  to  the  assistance  of  the  sufferers,  made  prisoners  of 
many  of  Eleazar’s  adherents,  and  put  great  numbers  to  the  swrord. 
The  survivors  of  the  party,  which  had  rushed  forth  to  attack  the 
Samaritans,  were  met  by  the  magistrates  of  Jerusalem,  who,  clothed  in 
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sackcloth,  and  scattering  ashes  on  their  heads,  ran  out  of  the  town, 
and  implored  them  to  return  home,  and  not,  in  the  effort  to  retaliate 
on  the  Samaritans,  incense  the  Romans  against  Jerusalem;  to  pity 
their  country  and  the  Temple,  their  own  children,  and  wives,  and  not 
endanger  everything  to  avenge  the  death  of  a single  Galilaean.  Pre- 
vailed on  by  these  remonstrances,  the  Jews  dispersed. 

Many,  however,  emboldened  by  impunity,  betook  themselves  to 
robbery;  and  the  whole  country  was  filled  with  rapine;  while  the 
more  daring  broke  out  in  insurrection.  The  Samaritan  chiefs,  waiting 
on  Ummidius  Quadratus,  president  of  Syria,  who  was  then  at  Tyre, 
demanded  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  laid  waste  their  country. 
Thither  also  repaired  the  Jews  of  distinction  with  the  high  priest 
Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus,  and  accused  the  Samaritans  of  originating 
the  disturbance  by  the  perpetration  of  the  murder ; alleging  also 
that  Cmnanus  was  responsible  for  all. 

6.  Quadratus  for  the  present  put  both  parties  olf;  stating,  that, 
when  he  visited  those  places,  he  would  inquire  into  the  particulars. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Caesarea,  where  he  crucified  all  whom  Cumanus 
had  made  prisoners.  From  thence  he  advanced  to  the  town  of  Lydda, 
and,  having  examined  into  the  complaints  of  the  Samaritans,  ordered 
up  eighteen  Jews,  who,  as  he  was  informed,  had  been  concerned  in 
the  fray,  and  struck  off  then-  heads.  Two  others  of  the  most  in- 
fluential, as  also  the  chief  priests  Jonathan  and  Ananias,  with  Ananus, 
son  of  the  latter,  and  some  other  Jews  of  distinction,  he  sent  to  Caesar, 
and  in  like  manner  also  the  most  eminent  of  the  Samaritans.  He 
moreover  directed  Cumanus,  and  Celer  the  tribune,  to  embark  for 
Rome  to  render  account  of  their  conduct  to  Claudius.  Having  settled 
these  disputes,  he  went  up  from  Lydda  to  Jerusalem,  and,  finding  the 
people  celebrating  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  without  tumult, 
returned  to  Antioch. 

7.  At  Rome,  Caesar,  after  having  heard  Cumanus  and  the  Sama- 
ritans— Agrippa  being  present,  and  warmly  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
Jews,  while  many  of  the  nobles  befriended  Cumanus — condemned  the 
Samaritans,  and  ordered  to  execution  three  of  the  most  influential. 
Cumanus  he  exiled,  and  sent  Celer  in  chains  to  Jerusalem,  directing 
him  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Jews  for  torture,  and,  after  having  been 
drawn  round  the  city,  to  be  beheaded. 

8.  Subsequent  to  these  transactions  Caesar  appointed  Felix, 
brother  of  Pallas,  Procurator  of  Judaea,  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Peraea. 
Agrippa  he  transferred  from  Chalcis  to  a more  extensive  realm, 
piesenting  him  also  with  the  tetrarchy  which  had  belonged  to  Philip, 
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comprising  Batanaea,  Trachonitis,  and  Gaulanitis.  To  these  lie  added 
the  dominions  of  Lysanias,  and  the  province  of  which  Varus  had  been 
president.  After  administering  the  empire  thirteen  years,  eight 
months,  and  twenty  days,  Claudius  expired,  leaving,  as  his  successor 
in  the  government,  Nero,  whom  he  had  been  prevailed  on  by  the 
artifices  of  his  consort  Agrippina,  to  adopt  as  heir  to  the  throne; 
though  he  had  himself  a son,  Britannicus,  by  Messalina  his  first 
wife,  besides  a daughter,  Octavia,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Nero. 
He  had  also  by  Petina,  another  daughter,  named  Antonia. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

1.  In  how  many  instances  Nero,  frenzied  with  excess  of  prosperity 
and  wealth,  abused  the  favours  of  fortune ; in  what  manner  he  put 
his  brother,  wife,  and  mother  to  death ; Iris  subsequent  cruelty  to 
those  of  highest  rank ; and  how,  at  length,  he  madly  flung  himself 
upon  the  stage,  and  into  the  theatre,  I shall  pass  without  notice,  as 
acts  of  which  the  world  has  heard  enough.  I shall  advert,  however, 
to  the  events  which  befel  the  Jews  during  his  reign. 

2.  The  dominion  of  the  lesser  Armenia  he  conferred  on  Aristobulus, 
son  of  Herod ; and  to  the  territory  of  Agrippa  annexed  four  cities, 
with  their  districts,  Abila,  Julias  in  Peraea,  Tarichaea,  and  Tiberias 
in  Galilee.  Of  the  remainder  of  Judaea  he  appointed  Felix  Procu- 
rator ; and  by  him  Eleazar,  the  brigand  chief,  who  for  twenty  years 
had  ravaged  the  country,  was,  with  many  of  his  associates,  taken  pri- 
soner, and  sent  to  Rome.  Of  the  banditti  whom  he  crucified,  and  of 
those  whom  he  brought  to  punishment,  being  detected  in  confederacy 
with  them,  the  number  was  incalculable. 

3.  Scarcely  had  the  country  been  cleared  of  these,  when  there 
sprang  up  in  Jerusalem  another  description  of  robbers,  called  Sikars  ; 
who,  under  the  broad  light  of  day,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city, 
assassinated  men ; chiefly  at  the  festivals,  however,  when,  mixing 
among  the  crowd,  with  daggers  concealed  under  their  cloaks,  they 
stabbed  those  with  whom  they  were  at  variance.  When  they  fell, 
the  murderers  joined  in  the  general  expressions  of  indignation,  and, 
by  this  plausible  proceeding,  remained  undetected. 

The  first  of  their  victims  was  Jonathan  the  high  priest,  after  whom 
many  were  daily  taken  off;  and  the  fear  inspired  was  more  distressing 
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than  the  calamity  itself : every  one,  as  on  the  field  of  battle,  momen- 
tarily expecting  death.  Accordingly,  men  kept  watch  from  a distance 
on  their  enemies : nor  did  they  confide  even  in  a friend  when  approach- 
ing. But  in  the  midst  of  their  suspicions  and  precautions  they  were 
carried  off ; — such  was  the  celerity  of  the  conspirators,  and  such  their 
art  in  concealment. 

4.  But  besides  these,  there  rose  up  another  herd  of  villains,  with 
purer  hands  indeed,  but  with  views  more  impious,  who  not  less  than 
these  assassins  disturbed  the  happiness  of  the  city.  For  these  im- 
postors and  deceivers,  under  the  garb  of  inspiration  aiming  at  inno- 
vation and  change,  persuaded  the  multitude  to  forego  their  reason, 
and  led  them  into  the  desert,  assuring  them,  that  God  would  there 
give  them  tokens  of  freedom.  Against  these,  Felix,  suspecting  that 
this  was  but  a prelude  to  insurrection,  sent  out  a detachment  of 
horse  and  foot,  and  put  great  numbers  to  the  sword. 

5.  Still  more  severely,  however,  did  the  Jews  suffer  from  an 
Egyptian  false  prophet,  who  coming  into  the  country,  and  being  an 
artful  character,  and  arrogating  the  authority  of  a prophet,  collected 
about  thirty  thousand  dupes.  These  he  led  round  from  the  desert  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  so  called,  whence  he  proposed  to  force  an  en- 
trance into  Jerusalem  : and,  after  mastering  the  Roman  garrison,  and 
the  people,  to  lord  it  with  the  aid  of  his  spearmen,  who  were  to  pour 
in  along  with  him.  His  attempt,  however,  was  anticipated  by  Felix; 
who  intercepted  him  with  the  Roman  forces,  the  whole  body  of  the 
population,  also,  combining  for  defence  ; so  that  in  the  conflict  that 
ensued,  though  the  Egyptian  escaped  with  a few  of  his  followers,  the 
greater  part  of  his  adherents  were  either  cut  to  pieces,  or  taken 
prisoners.  The  remainder  dispersed,  each  to  his  own  home,  seeking 
safety  in  concealment. 

6.  No  sooner  had  these  disorders  been  suppressed,  than,  as  in  a 
diseased  frame,  another  member  became  inflamed.  Several  impostors 
and  brigands,  banding  together,  drew  many  into  revolt,  encouraging 
them  to  assert  their  liberty,  and  threatening  death  to  such  as  main- 
tained obedience  to  the  Roman  authority ; declaring  that  those  who 
now  willingly  chose  servitude  should  by  force  be  torn  from  it.  Dis- 
tributing themselves  in  companies  through  the  country,  they  plun- 
dered the  houses  of  the  nobles,  murdered  the  proprietors,  and  set  fire 
to  the  villages;  so  that  Judaea  was  filled  from  end  to  end  with  their 
madness  ; and  this  warfare  became  daily  more  malignant 

7.  Another  disturbance  now  took  place  at  Caesarea : the  Jews 
who  resided  there  having  risen  upon  the  Syrians;  for  they  claimed 
the  city  as  their  s,  alleging  that  its  founder,  king  Herod,  was  a Jew, 
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That  its  builder  was  a Jew  the  Syrians  did  not  deny ; but  they 
asserted,  withal,  that  it  was  a Grecian  city,  inasmuch  as,  had  he  in- 
tended it  for  Jews,  he  w'ould  not  have  erected  statues  and  temples  in 
it.  Such  were  the  points  controverted  by  the  respective  parties,  until 
the  dispute  terminated  in  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  bolder  spirits  on 
either  side  daily  rushed  to  battle ; the  more  aged  of  the  Jews  being 
unable  to  restrain  their  disorderly  brethren,  and  the  Greeks  deeming  it 
dishonourable  to  be  defeated  by  Jews.  The  latter  had  the  advantage 
in  wealth  and  physical  strength;  the  Greeks  in  the  co-operation  of  the 
military.  For  the  Roman  levies  in  that  quarter  had  been  raised 
chiefly  in  Syria,  and,  as  their  kindred,  they  were  prepared  to  support 
their  cause. 

The  magistrates,  however,  were  careful  to  repress  these  tumults ; 
and  always  seizing  the  more  pugnacious  on  either  side,  they  punished 
them  with  the  scourge  and  imprisonment.  These  inflictions  were, 
notwithstanding,  ineffectual  in  restraining  the  combatants,  or  inspiring 
alarm;  and  acted  rather  as  a stimulus  to  sedition.  The  Jews  having 
been  victors  on  one  occasion,  Felix,  repairing  to  the  market-place, 
with  threats  commanded  them  to  retire ; but  as  they  refused  to 
comply,  he  ordered  his  troops  in  upon  them,  when  many  were  killed, 
and  their  property,  as  it  happened,  plundered.  The  quarrel  however 
still  continuing,  he  selected  from  either  party  those  of  distinction,  and 
sent  them  as  a deputation  to  Nero,  to  argue  their  respective  rights. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1.  Festus,  having  succeeded  Felix  in  the  office  of  Procurator, 
directed  his  efforts  against  the  chief  plague  of  the  country,  and  having 
apprehended  great  numbers  of  the  brigands,  ordered  not  a few  to 
execution.  But  Albinus,  his  successor,  did  not  administer  the  govern- 
ment in  the  same  manner ; nor  was  there  any  species  of  enormity 
which  he  did  not  commit.  Accordingly,  not  only  in  his  official 
capacity  did  he  purloin  and  pillage  the  property  of  individuals ; not 
only  did  he  burthen  the  whole  nation  with  imposts ; but  such  as  had 
been  thrown  into  prison  for  robbery,  either  by  their  respective  magis- 
trates, or  by  former  procurators,  he  allowed  their  relatives  to  ransom; 
and  he  alone,  who  would  give  nothing,  was  left  incarcerated  as  a 
malefactor.  - 
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At  this  period  the  audacity  of  the  malcontents  in  Jerusalem 
received  a new  impetus,  their  leaders  having,  by  means  of  money, 
obtained  license  from  Albinus  to  proceed  with  impunity  in  their 
seditious  practices.  That  portion  of  the  populace  whose  element 
was  disturbance,  united  with  those  who  were  in  correspondence  with 
Albinus ; and  these  ruffians,  severally  surrounded  by  their  own  bands, 
figured  among  them  as  brigand  chiefs,  or  tyrants,  employing  their 
satellites  for  the  plunder  of  the  peaceably  disposed.  Hence  it 
occurred,  that  those  who  were  deprived  of  their  property  were  silent, 
too  much  reason  though  they  had  to  complain ; while  those  as  yet 
exempted  from  violence,  through  fear  of  similar  ill-treatment,  cringed 
to  him  who  merited  punishment.  In  a word,  none  ventured  to  speak 
their  mind,  beset  as  they  were  on  every  side  by  tyrants ; and  the 
seeds  of  future  capture  were,  from  that  date,  sown  in  the  city. 

2.  But,  though  such  was  Albinus,  the  conduct  of  Gessius  Florus, 
his  successor,  exhibited  him,  in  comparison,  a man  of  the  highest 
probity.  Albinus  was  for  the  most  part  private  in  his  villanies,  and 
perpetrated  them  with  dissimulation : Gessius,  on  the  contrary,  made 
an  ostentatious  display  of  Iris  outrages  against  the  nation.  And,  as  if 
a public  executioner  commissioned  to  carry  the  law  into  effect  against 
criminals  condemned  already,  he  committed  every  species  of  rapine 
and  severity.  In  a case  which  called  for  compassion,  he  was  cruel  in 
the  extreme  : while  in  matters  of  turpitude  he  was  devoid  of  shame. 
In  smothering  the  truth  none  was  more  successful ; nor  in  devising 
artifices  of  deception  were  any  more  ingenious.  To  make  gain  of  a 
single  individual  he  deemed  a trifle : he  despoiled  whole  cities, 
ruined  populous  communities,  and  did  all  but  proclaim  throughout 
the  country,  that  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  rob,  provided  he  might 
share  in  the  plunder.  Through  his  avarice,  accordingly,  it  occurred, 
that  entire  districts  were  reduced  to  desolation,  while  many,  aban- 
doning the  haunts  of  their  fathers,  sought  refuge  in  foreign  climes. 

3.  So  long  as  Cestius  Gallus  administered  the  province  of  Syria, 
no  one  dared  to  send  a deputation  to  him  with  complaints  against 
Florus;  but  on  his  visiting  Jerusalem  at  the  approach  of  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread,  the  people  collected  about  him  to  the  number  of 
three  millions,  imploring  him  to  pity  the  calamities  of  the  nation, 
and  loudly  denouncing  Florus  as  the  bane  of  the  country.  Florus, 
meanwhile,  who  was  present,  and  standing  beside  Cestius,  laughed 
the  outcry  to  scorn.  Cestius,  having  calmed  the  excitement  of  the 
populace,  and  pledged  himself  to  take  care  that  Florus  should  act 
with  greater  moderation  in  future,  returned  to  Antioch. 

He  was  escorted  as  far  as  Caesarea  by  Florus,  who  practised  on  his 
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credulity,  and,  fired  with  rage,  was  laying  his  plans  for  involving  the 
nation  in  war : — the  sole  hope  he  had  of  concealing  his  atrocities. 
For,  should  peace  continue,  he  expected  the  Jews  to  accuse  him 
before  Caesar ; but,  could  he  bring  about  a revolt,  the  greater  cala- 
mity would,  he  trusted,  divert  their  attention  from  the  less.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  he  might  drive  the  nation  into  rebellion,  he  daily 
aggravated  their  sufferings. 

4.  The  Greeks  of  Caesarea,  having  about  this  time  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  Nero  the  government  of  the  city,  arrived  with  docu- 
ments to  that  effect : — an  event  from  which  we  may  date  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war ; which  thus  began  in  the  tAvelfth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Nero,  and  in  the  seventeenth  of  Agrippa,  in  the  month 
Artemisius : — a Avar,  the  grounds  of  which  were  so  little  proportioned 
to  the  magnitude  of  its  consequences. 

The  Jews  in  Caesarea  had  a synagogue  near  to  a spot,  the  oivner  of 
which  Avas  a Caesarean  Greek  ; and  this  the  Jews  had  frequently  en- 
deavoured to  purchase,  having  offered  for  it  a price  far  exceeding 
its  value.  Not  only,  however,  did  he  disregard  these  tenders,  but  he, 
further,  by  vvay  of  insult,  occupied  the  ground  with  other  buildings, 
which  he  converted  into  Avorkshops ; leaving  the  Jews  a narroAV  and 
extremely  incommodious  approach.  Irritated  at  this,  the  more  hot- 
blooded  of  the  youth  rushed  forth,  and  interrupted  the  builders.  But, 
as  Florus  prohibited  violence,  the  more  influential  Jews,  among  whom 
Avas  John  the  publican,  at  a loss  what  measures  to  adopt,  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  Florus  by  a bribe  of  eight  talents  of  silver  to  stop  the 
Avork.  Intent  on  nothing  but  securing  the  money,  he  promised  to 
co-operate  in  every  thing ; but  no  sooner  had  lie  received  it,  than  he 
set  out  from  Caesarea  for  Sebaste,  leaving  the  sedition  to  take  its 
course ; as  if  he  had  sold  the  Jevvs  impunity  to  fight. 

5.  On  the  day  folloAving,  being  the  seventh,  the  Jews  haA'ing 
assembled  in  the  synagogue,  a turbulent  Caesarean  having  placed  an 
earthen  vessel  inverted  at  the  entrance,  sacrificed  birds  upon  it.  To 
see  their  laws  turned  into  ridicule,  and  the  spot  defiled,  exasperated 
the  Jews  beyond  control.  The  more  sober-minded  and  moderate, 
however,  thought  it  prudent  again  to  refer  the  matter  to  their  go- 
vernors ; but  the  seditious  spirits,  and  those  in  the  fervour  of  youth, 
burned  for  battle.  They  of  like  temperament  among  the  Caesareans 
stood  prepared ; for,  drawn  up  in  military  order,  they  had  escorted 
the  sacrificer : — and  the  parties  soon  came  into  collision.  J ucundus, 
master  of  horse,  who  had  been  appointed  to  prevent  tumults,  re- 
pairing to  the  spot,  removed  the  earthen  vessel,  and  endeavoured  to 
quell  the  riot : but  the  violence  of  the  Caesareans  rendering  his  efforts 
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ineffectual,  the  Jews  snatched  up  the  book  of  the  law,  and  retired  to 
Narbata,  a district,  so  called,  belonging  to  them,  sixty  furlongs  dis- 
tant from  Caesarea.  John,  attended  by  twelve  of  his  most  influential 
associates,  now  waited  on  Florus  at  Sebaste,  and  complained  bitterly 
of  what  had  occurred;  imploring  his  aid,  and  delicately  reminding 
him  of  the  eight  talents.  He  seized  the  men,  however,  and  threw 
them  into  chains,  charging  them,  as  a crime,  with  the  removal  of  the 
books  of  the  law  from  Caesarea. 

6.  Indignant  as  were  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  at  this,  they  yet 
restrained  their  feelings;  while  Florus,  as  if  he  had  hired  himself  out 
for  this  special  object,  fanned  the  flame  of  war ; and  sending  to  the 
temple-treasury,  withdrew  seventeen  talents,  under  pretence  of  Caesar’s 
service.  Thrown  into  instant  ferment  by  this  outrage,  the  people 
rushed  in  a body  to  the  Temple,  and  with  the  loudest  outcries  invoked 
the  name  of  Caesar  ; imploring  him  to  rescue  them  from  the  tyranny 
of  Florus,  against  whom  a party  of  the  rioters  railed  in  the  most 
opprobrious  terms,  and,  carrying  round  a basket,  begged  a trifle  for 
him,  as  one  pennyless,  and  miserable. 

These  proceedings,  however,  instead  of  making  him  blush  at  his 
passion  for  money,  only  quickened  his  ardour  in  its  acquisition. 
Accordingly,  when  he  ought  to  have  repaired  to  Cmsarea,  and  extin- 
guish the  flame  of  war,  already  commenced  there,  and  thus  remove  all 
occasion  of  disturbance — a service  for  which  he  had  received  his  hire,  he 
made  a rapid  march  on  Jerusalem  with  a force  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
to  effect  his  object  by  the  Roman  arms,  and,  employing  intimidation 
and  menaces,  pillage  the  city. 

7.  The  people,  anxious  to  shame  him  from  his  purpose,  met  the 
troops  with  acclamations,  and  prepared  to  receive  him  with  obsequious 
attentions.  He,  meantime,  sent  forward  Capito,  a centurion,  with 
fifty  horse,  ordering  them  to  return,  and  not  to  mock  with  a pretence 
of  courtesy  one  whom  they  had  so  grossly  reviled.  For  it  became 
them,  if  they  were  brave  men,  and  had  the  courage  to  speak  their 
minds,  to  reproach  him  to  his  face,  and  approve  their  love  of  liberty, 
not  only  in  words  but  in  arms.  Terrified  at  this  message,  the  multi- 
tude, on  Capito’s  detachment  dashing  in  among  them,  dispersed  before 
they  had  saluted  Florus,  or  given  the  soldiers  proof  of  obe- 
dience. Retiring  to  their  houses,  they  spent  the  night  in  alarm  and 
dejection. 

8.  Florus,  for  the  present,  fixed  his  quarters  in  the  palace,  but  on 
the  following  day,  having  erected  a tribunal  in  front  of  it,  he  took  his 
seat,  when  the  high-priests,  and  men  of  power,  with  all  those  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  city,  came  forth,  and  stood  before  him.  Florus 
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commanded  them  to  deliver  up  those  who  had  insulted  him,  declaring 
that  they  should  themselves  feel  his  vengeance,  if  they  did  not  pro- 
duce the  guilty.  In  reply,  they  represented  to  him  the  peaceable 
disposition  of  the  people,  and  asked  pardon  for  such  as  had  spoken 
unbecomingly.  For,  in  so  great  a crowd  it  could  not  excite  surprise 
that  there  should  be  some  hot-headed  and  indiscreet  through  youth  : 
so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  the  delinquents,  where 
every  one  expressed  regret,  and,  from  fear  of  the  consequences,  denied 
all  participation  in  what  had  occurred.  It  behoved  him,  however,  to 
provide  for  the  peace  of  the  nation,  and  take  measures  to  preserve 
the  city  for  the  Romans ; and,  for  the  sake  of  the  many  innocent,  to 
forgive  the  few  who  had  erred,  rather  than,  for  the  offence  of  one  or 
two  evil-minded,  to  harass  a multitude  of  good  men. 

9.  Florus,  but  the  more  incensed  by  these  expostulations,  called 
aloud  to  the  troops  to  plunder  the  upper  market,  as  it  was  called,  and 
to  kill  all  they  met  with.  The  soldiers,  accordingly,  their  love  of 
gain  stimulated  by  the  commands  of  their  general,  not  only  sacked 
the  place  against  which  they  were  despatched,  but  broke  into  every 
house,  and  massacred  the  inmates.  Fugitives  crowded  the  streets: 
all  seized  were  slaughtered ; and  every  species  of  rapine  was  com- 
mitted. Many  of  the  moderate  party  were  apprehended,  and  brought 
before  Florus,  who  first  scourged,  and  then  crucified  them.  Thus  the 
entire  number  destroyed  on  that  day,  including  women  and  children, 
for  even  infancy  was  not  spared,  amounted  to  about  three  thousand 
six  hundred.  This  calamity  was  rendered  the  more  grievous  by  the 
novel  cruelty  of  the  Romans.  For,  what  no  one  had  ever  before 
attempted,  Florus  then  ventured  on — namely,  to  scourge  and  nail  to 
a cross,  in  front  of  the  tribunal,  men  of  equestrian  rank,  who,  though 
of  Jewish  extraction,  enjoyed  that  Roman  dignity. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1.  King  Agrippa  was  at  this  period  on  his  way  to  Alexandria,  to 
congratulate  Alexander,  to  whom  Egypt  had  been  confided  by  Nero, 
and  who  had  been  recently  sent  to  administer  the  government.  His 
sister  Bernice,  who  was  then  in  Jerusalem,  and  a witness  of  the  out- 
rages of  the  military,  was  deeply  affected,  and  frequently  despatched 
the  masters  of  her  horse,  and  her  life-guards,  to  Florus,  imploring 
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him  to  put  a stop  to  the  slaughter.  This  prayer  he  rejected;  regard- 
ing neither  the  multitude  of  the  slain,  nor  the  rank  of  the  suppliant, 
hut  only  the  profit  he  expected  from  the  plunder.  The  rage  of  the 
soldiery  vented  itself  even  against  the  queen.  For,  not  only  did  they 
scourge  their  prisoners,  and  put  them  to  death  before  her  eyes ; but 
they  would  have  destroyed  herself  also,  had  she  not  made  a timely 
retreat  to  the  palace,  where  she  passed  the  night  with  a guard,  dread- 
ing an  attack  from  the  military. 

Bernice  was  sojourning  in  Jerusalem  for  the  fulfilment  of  a vow  to 
God : it  being  customary  for  those  visited  with  sickness,  or  otherwise 
afflicted,  to  set  apart  for  prayer  thirty  days  previous  to  that  on  which 
they  intend  to  offer  sacrifice,  abstaining  from  wine,  and  cutting  off 
their  hair.  While  discharging  these  obligations,  Bernice,  barefoot 
before  the  tribunal,  presented  her  petition  to  Florus;  and  wras  not 
only  treated  disrespectfully,  but  narrowly  escaped  with  life. 

2.  These  occurrences  took  place  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  month 
Artemisius : and,  on  the  day  following,  the  multitude,  in  a state  of 
frenzy,  crowded  to  the  upper  market-place,  and  with  piercing  cries 
bewailed  those  who  had  perished : their  language  for  the  most  part 
consisting  of  invectives  against  Florus.  Alarmed  at  this,  the  leading 
men  and  the  chief  priests  rent  their  garments,  and,  falling  prostrate 
before  them  severally,  implored  them  to  desist,  and  not,  after  all 
they  had  suffered,  provoke  Florus  to  implacable  severity.  The  mul- 
titude at  once  complied,  as  well  from  reverence  for  those  who  ad- 
dressed them,  as  in  the  hope  of  sustaining  no  further  injury  from 
Florus. 

3.  Chagrined  at  the  cessation  of  the  disturbance,  and  labouring  to 
renew  it,  Florus  summoned  the  chief  priests  and  others  of  distinction, 
and  stated,  that  the  only  proof  he  would  accept,  that  the  people 
would  for  the  future  abstain  from  all  insurrectionary  movements,  was, 
that  they  should  go  out,  and  meet  the  soldiers  who  were  coming  up 
from  Caesarea; — two  cohorts  being  then  on  their  march  from  that 
place.  But,  while  they  were  convening  the  multitude,  he  sent  in- 
structions to  the  centurions,  to  direct  their  men  not  to  return  the 
salute  of  the  Jewrs;  and,  if  they  should  utter  anything  to  his  dis- 
advantage, to  use  their  arms.  The  chief  priests,  having  assembled  the 
people  in  the  Temple,  exhorted  them  to  go  forth  and  meet  the  Ro- 
mans, and,  ere  their  misfortunes  should  be  past  remedy,  to  receive 
the  cohorts  courteously.  To  these  solicitations  the  insurgents  turned 
a deaf  ear ; — and  the  populace,  in  remembrance  of  their  fallen  com- 
panions, leaned  to  the  bolder  party. 

4.  Ihen  it  was  that  every  priest,  and  every  minister  of  God, 
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bringing  forth  the  sacred  vessels,  and  wearing  the  dress  in  which  they 
were  wont  to  execute  their  office,  the  harpers  also,  and  the  singers 
with  their  musical  instruments,  fell  prostrate,  and  besought  the  mul- 
titude to  preserve  the  sacred  decorations  for  them,  and  not  provoke 
the  Romans  to  pillage  the  divine  treasures.  The  high  priests  them- 
selves might  then  be  seen,  with  dust  sprinkled  upon  their  heads,  and 
with  breasts  exposed  through  their  rent  garments,  supplicating  the 
most  influential  by  name,  and  the  people  in  a body,  not  to  deliver  up 
their  country  to  those  who  desired  to  lay  it  waste,  by  disobedience  in 
so  trifling  a matter.  “ What  advantage,”  they  asked,  “ would  a salute 
from  the  Jews  be  to  the  Romans  ? what  reparation  of  past  misfortunes 
to  themselves  their  not  going  out  to  meet  them  ? If  they  received 
them  as  usual,  Florus  would  be  deprived  of  all  grounds  for  hostilities, 
while  they  would  gain  their  country,  and  be  preserved  from  further 
suffering.  Besides  that,  to  be  swayed  by  a handful  of  malcontents, 
when  they,  so  large  a majority,  ought  even  to  coerce  them  to  sub- 
mission, would  be  extreme  weakness.” 

5.  With  these  expostulations  they  soothed  the  multitude ; while 
the  rioters  were  restrained,  partly  by  menaces,  and  partly  by  shame. 
They  then  led  them  forth  in  peaceable  array  to  meet  the  troops ; and 
as  the  cohorts  approached,  they  saluted  them : but  no  response  being 
made,  the  rioters  loudly  inveighed  against  Florus.  This  was  the  pre- 
concerted signal  for  attack.  The  soldiers,  accordingly,  instantly 
suiTOunding  them,  beat  them  with  their  clubs,  while  the  cavalry  pur- 
sued, and  trampled  down,  those  that  fled.  Many  fell  under  the  blows 
of  the  Romans,  but  more  by  the  pressure  of  their  own  party.  Dread- 
ful was  the  crush  about  the  gates  ; and  each  one  hastening  to  be  first, 
the  flight  of  all  was  retarded.  Melancholy  was  the  fate  of  those 
thrown  down ; for,  suffocated,  and  disfigured  by  the  crowds  that  trod 
upon  them,  there  was  not  one  that  could  be  recognised  by  his  kin- 
dred for  interment. — The  soldiers,  moreover,  rushed  in  with  them, 
and  beating  without  mercy  all  whom  they  caught,  drove  the  multitude 
through  the  Bezetha,  as  it  is  called,  straining  every  nerve  to  outstrip 
them,  and  take  possession  of  the  Temple,  and  the  Antonia. 

Anxious  to  make  himself  master  of  these,  Florus  led  out  the  troops 
from  the  royal  residence,  and  used  all  his  efforts  to  approach  the  for- 
tress, but  was  foiled  in  the  attempt.  The  people  turning  round  and 
facing  him,  checked  his  advance  j and  posting  themselves  on  the  roofs, 
assailed  the  Romans  with  missiles.  Galled  by  this  attack  from  above, 
and  too  weak  to  cut  through  the  crowds  that  blocked  up  the  streets, 
the  troops  retired  to  the  encampment  at  the  palace. 

G.  The  insurgents,  fearing  lest  Florus  should  return,  and  pushing 
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forward  through  the  Antonia,  possess  himself  of  the  Temple,  instantly 
mounted  the  colonnades  which  connected  the  two  buildings,  and  cut 
off  the  communication.  This  cooled  the  cupidity  of  Florus.  Panting 
after  the  sacred  treasures,  and  in  consequence  eager  to  advance  into 
the  Antonia,  once  that  the  colonnades  were  broken  down,  he  sus- 
pended his  attack,  and  sending  for  the  chief  priests  and  the  sanhe- 
drim, stated  that  he  would  evacuate  the  city ; hut  would  leave  them 
such  a garrison  as  they  should  wish.  On  their  promising  every- 
thing that  could  tend  to  the  public  safety,  and  that  no  innovation 
should  he  attempted,  should  he  leave  them  one  cohort — not  that 
which  had  been  engaged,  as  against  it  the  people  felt  incensed,  from 
having  suffered  so  severely — he,  as  they  requested,  changed  the 
cohort,  and  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  returned  to  Caesarea. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

1.  Florus,  with  the  view  of  furnishing  fresh  matter  for  hostilities, 
addressed  a letter  to  Cestius,  falsely  accusing  the  Jews  of  revolt ; 
alleging  that  they  had  been  the  aggressors,  and  charging  them  with 
the  very  excesses  from  which  they  had  themselves  been  the  sufferers. 
The  magistrates  of  Jerusalem,  however,  did  not  remain  silent ; but 
wrote  to  Cestius,  as  did  also  Bernice,  on  the  subject  of  the  outrages 
committed  by  Florus  against  the  city.  On  perusing  their  respective 
letters,  Cestius  consulted  with  his  officers.  They  were  of  opinion  that 
he  should  advance  with  his  army,  either  to  chastise  the  malcontents, 
should  an  insurrection  have  taken  place ; or  to  confirm  the  Jews  in 
their  allegiance,  should  they  have  maintained  it. 

His  own  view,  however,  was,  to  send  forward  one  of  his  friends  to 
examine  into  affairs,  and  faithfully  report  to  him  the  sentiments  of 
the  Jews.  He,  accordingly,  despatched  Neapolitans,  a tribune, 
who  at  Jamnia  met  King  Agrippa,  then  on  his  return  from  Alexan- 
dria; and  informed  him  by  whom  he  had  been  sent,  and  for  what 
purpose. 

2.  Here,  also,  had  the  chief  priests  of  the  Jews,  with  the  leading 
men,  and  the  sanhedrim,  arrived  to  congratulate  the  king.  After 
paying  their  respects  to  him,  they  deplored  their  calamities,  and 
detailed  the  cruelties  of  Florus.  Agrippa,  though  his  indignation 
was  roused,  adroitly  transferred  his  resentment  to  the  Jews,  whom  at 
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heart  he  pitied ; wishing  to  lower  their  tone,  and  by  appearing  to  dis- 
believe that  they  had  suffered  unjustly,  to  divert  them  from  revenge. 
Being  of  the  higher  class,  and  on  account  of  their  possessions  desirous 
of  peace,  they  were  sensible  that  the  king’s  reproof  was  dictated  by 
kindness. 

From  Jerusalem  the  people  proceeded  to  the  distance  of  sixty 
furlongs,  to  receive  Agrippa  and  Neapolitanus.  The  wives  of  the 
slain,  however,  ran  before  them  shrieking;  and,  moved  by  their  wail, 
the  people  began  to  join  in  their  lamentations,  and  entreated  Agrippa 
to  succour  them.  They  further  loudly  enumerated  to  Neapolitanus 
the  many  miseries  they  had  endured  under  Florus;  and,  on  their 
entering  the  city,  they  showed  the  market-place  desolated,  and  the 
houses  in  ruins.  They  then,  through  Agrippa,  prevailed  on  Nea- 
politanus to  walk  round  the  city,  as  far  as  Siloam,  with  a single 
attendant,  that  he  might  assure  himself  that  the  Jews  were  obedient 
to  the  Romans — Florus  alone  excepted,  whom  they  abhorred  on 
account  of  his  excessive  cruelty  to  them.  Having  traversed  the  city, 
and  sufficiently  ascertained  their  pacific  disposition,  he  went  up  to 
the  Temple.  Here,  having  called  the  people  together,  and  warmly 
commended  their  fidelity  to  the  Romans,  he  earnestly  exhorted 
them  to  maintain  peace  ; and  having,  as  far  as  was  permitted,  partici- 
pated in  the  temple-worship,  he  returned  to  Cestius. 

3.  The  populace,  addressing  the  king  and  the  chief  priests,  re- 
quested that  ambassadors  might  be  sent  to  Nero  with  an  accusation 
against  Florus ; lest,  on  an  occasion  of  so  much  bloodshed,  they  should 
leave  themselves  under  suspicion  of  insurrection  by  their  silence ; 
as  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  had  commenced  hostilities,  should 
they  not  take  timely  measures  to  point  out  the  real  aggressor.  And 
it  was  evident  that  they  would  not  remain  quiet,  should  any  impedi- 
ment be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  embassy.  Agrippa,  though  he 
deemed  it  invidious  to  send  up  an  accusation  against  Florus,  yet 
thought  it  not  his  interest  to  overlook  the  strong  bias  for  war  mani- 
fested by  the  Jews.  He,  accordingly,  convened  the  people  in  the 
Xystus ; and,  having  placed  his  sister  Bernice  in  a conspicuous 
situation  on  the  house  of  the  Asamonean  family — which  was  above  the 
Xystus,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  upper  town,  where  a bridge 
connected  the  Temple  with  the  Xystus — he  spoke  as  follows  : — 

4.  “ Had  I seen  that  you  all  were  bent  on  war  with  the  Romans, 
and  not  that  the  more  upright  and  unprejudiced  portion  of  the  com- 
munity were  desirous  of  preserving  peace,  I would  neither  have 
appeared  before  you,  nor  ventured  to  advise.  For,  superfluous  is 
every  address  bearing  on  measures  proper  to  be  pursued,  when  all 
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who  hear  it  are  by  common  consent  resolved  on  the  less  prudential 
course.  But,  since  youth,  inexperienced  in  the  evils  of  war,  stimu- 
lates some— some  an  inconsiderate  hope  of  freedom — others  avarice, 
and,  in  the  general  confusion,  a desire  of  private  aggrandizement 
at  the  expense  of  the  weak,  I have  thought  it  my  duty  to  call  you 
together,  and  lay  before  jmu  what  I conceive  will  most  conduce  to 
your  welfare  : — that  these  several  classes,  being  better  instructed,  may 
alter  their  views,  and  that  the  virtuous  may  sustain  no  damage  from 
the  pernicious  counsels  of  a few.  And  let  no  one  interrupt  me,  albeit 
I should  touch  on  some  unpleasing  topics.  For  those  who  are  incu- 
rably bent  on  revolt  will  still  be  at  liberty,  even  after  my  exhorta- 
tion, to  hold  the  same  sentiments  ; while  my  voice  will  fail  in  reach- 
ing such  as  may  wish  to  hear,  unless  general  silence  be  maintained. 

“ I know,  indeed,  that  many  pompously  declaim  on  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  the  procurators,  and  on  the  blessings  of  freedom.  But, 
before  inquiring  who  you  are,  and  with  whom  you  undertake  to  wage 
war,  I would  first  disjoin  the  two  intermingled  pretexts  for  hostili- 
ties. If  your  object  be  vengeance  on  those  who  have  injured  you, 
why  talk  so  gravely  of  liberty?  But  if  you  think  servitude  intolerable, 
complaints  against  your  governors  are  superfluous.  For,  did  they 
even  act  with  moderation,  slavery  would  equally  retain  its  turpitude. 

“ Consider,  separately,  each  of  these,  and  how  slight  are  the  grounds 
for  war ! And  first  as  to  the  charges  against  your  procurators. 
Duty  enjoins  us  to  conciliate,  not  to  irritate,  the  authorities.  But 
when  of  little  offences  you  make  great  complaints,  you  exaspe- 
rate, to  your  own  prejudice,  the  individuals  thus  defamed;  so  that 
where  they  formerly  ill-treated  you  privately  and  with  decency,  they 
will  now  openly  despoil  }7ou.  But  as  nothing  so  much  averts 
correction  as  patient  submission,  so  the  quiet  demeanour  of  the 
wronged  serves  as  a restraint  on  their  oppressors.  But,  granting, 
that  the  Roman  officers  are  beyond  endurance  severe,  still,  all  the 
Romans  do  not  wrong  you,  nor  does  Caesar;  and  yet  it  is  against  these 
you  levy  war.  It  is  not  by  command  that  any  one  comes  among  you, 
from  them,  to  be  wicked:  neither  do  they  see  from  west  to  east;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  obtain  in  that  quarter  early  intelligence  from  hence. 

“ But  it  is  absurd  to  wage  war  with  many  on  account  of  one,  and 
for  trivial  reasons,  with  so  great  a people ; and  that  too,  when  they 
know  not  what  we  complain  of.  And  yet  the  evils  with  which  we 
charge  them  may  be  speedily  corrected,  for  the  same  procurator  will 
not  remain  for  ever ; and  his  successors,  it  is  probable,  will  come  in  a 
spirit  of  greater  moderation.  War,  however,  once  moved,  it  is  neither 
easy  to  lay  aside  without  calamity,  nor  yet  to  bear  the  burthen  of  it. 
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But  your  present  desire  of  freedom  is  unseasonable,  seeing  you  should 
have  struggled  earlier  not  to  lose  it.  For  the  experience  of  servitude 
is  bitter,  and  the  exertion  to  avert  its  first  approaches  is  just ; hut  he 
who,  once  subdued,  afterwards  revolts,  is  a refractory  slave,  not  a 
lover  of  liberty.  For,  then  was  the  time  for  doing  your  utmost  to 
prevent  the  Romans  from  gaining  a footing,  when  Pompey  made  his 
first  inroad  upon  your  country. 

“ But,  our  ancestors  and  their  kings,  who  far  excelled  you  in 
resources,  and  in  energy  both  of  body  and  mind,  were  unable  to  resist 
a small  division  of  the  Roman  army ; while  you,  to  whom  obedience  is 
hereditary,  and  who  in  effective  strength  are  so  much  inferior  to  those 
who  first  submitted  to  her,  oppose  the  whole  power  of  Rome.  And 
yet  the  Athenians,  who,  to  hand  down  to  Greece  her  freedom,  once 
consigned  their  city  to  the  flames,  and  chased  the  haughty  Xerxes, 
who  sailed  the  land,  and  walked  the  sea,  and  whom,  leading  an  army 
too  extended  for  Europe,  even  the  deep  could  not  contain  : — chased 
him,  I say,  fleeing  with  a single  ship,  and,  about  the  little  Salamis, 
broke  the  mighty  strength  of  Asia — even  they  now  serve  the  Romans ; 
and  the  supreme  city  of  Greece  obeys  commands  from  Italy.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  too,  after  Thermopylae,  and  Plataea,  and  the  ransack 
of  Asia  by  Agesilaus,  are  content  under  the  same  masters.  The 
Macedonians,  likewise,  who  still  picture  to  themselves  Philip,  with 
Alexander,  and  who  saw  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  expiring  before 
them,  bear  so  great  a change,  and  how  to  those  to  whom  fortune 
has  transferred  her  favours. 

“ Numberless  nations  besides,  armed  with  higher  claims  to  free- 
dom, receive  the  yoke.  You  alone  disdain  servitude  to  those  to 
whom  the  universe  has  submitted.  On  what  troops,  on  what  weapons, 
do  you  rely?  Where  is  your  fleet  to  occupy  the  Roman  seas?  Where 
the  treasures  sufficing  for  the  enterprise  ? Do  you  suppose  that  it  is 
with  the  Egyptians  and  Arabians  that  war  is  to  he  waged  ? Will  you 
not  reflect  on  the  empire  of  the  Romans  ? Will  you  not  measure 
your  own  weakness  ? Have  not  your  forces  been  frequently  defeated 
by  nations  on  your  borders  ? and  yet,  through  the  world  their 
strength  has  stood  unconquered ; nay  rather,  they  have  stretched 
their  views  farther  even  than  this.  For  the  entire  Euphrates  has  not 
sufficed  them  on  the  east,  nor  the  Danube  on  the  north : nor,  on 
the  south,  Libya,  penetrated  even  to  uninhabited  climes ; nor  Gadeira 
on  the  west.  But  beyond  the  ocean  they  have  sought  another  world, 
and  have  carried  their  arms  far  as  the  Britons,  unknown  before  to 
history. 

“ What  then  ? Are  you  richer  than  the  Gauls?  stronger  than  the 
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Germans  ? more  intelligent  than  the  Greeks  ? more  numerous  than 
all  who  people  the  habitable  globe  ? What  is  it  that  you  confide  in, 
which  emboldens  you  to  oppose  the  Homans  ? Slavery  is  grievous, 
some  one  will  say.  But  how  much  more  so  to  the  Greeks,  who, 
esteeming  themselves  the  noblest  of  all  whom  the  sun  surveys,  and 
occupying  so  extensive  a country,  submit  to  six  Roman  rods  ! A like 
number  preserves  in  obedience  the  Macedonians,  who  possess  a juster 
claim  to  liberty  than  you.  But  what  of  the  five  hundred  cities  of 
Asia  ? Do  they  not,  though  ungarrisoned,  do  homage  to  one  governor, 
and  the  consular  fasces  ? What  need  to  speak  of  the  Heniochi,  the 
Colchi,  and  the  tribe  of  the  Tauri  ? Of  those  that  inhabit  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  nations  bordering  on  Pontus,  and  Maeotis, 
who  formerly  knew  not  even  a lord  of  their  own,  but  are  now  held  in 
subjection  by  three  thousand  soldiers;  while  forty  long  galleys  pacify 
that  previously  innavigable,  and  inhospitable,-  sea  ? 

“ How  strong  a plea  may  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  and  the  people 
of  Pamphylia,  the  Lycians  also,  and  Cilicians,  put  in  for  freedom? 
And  yet  they  pay  their  tribute  without  force  of  arms.  And  what  of  the 
Thracians,  who  are  spread  over  a country  five  days’ journey  in  breadth, 
and  seven  in  length,  more  rugged,  and  much  stronger  than  yours, 
and  by  the  rigour  of  its  climate  repelling  the  invader.  Do  they  not 
submit  to  two  thousand  Roman  guards  ? And  do  not,  as  you  advance 
from  these,  the  Illyrians,  who  inhabit  the  region  stretching  as  far  as 
Dalmatia,  and  bounded  by  the  Ister,  yield  to  two  legions  alone,  with 
whom  they  unite  to  repress  the  incursions  of  the  Dacians  ? And  as 
to  the  Dalmatians,  who  have  so  often  made  frantic  efforts  for  liberty, 
and  whose  constant  defeats  but  spurred  them  again  to  collect  their 
strength,  and  raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  do  they  not  now  at  length 
live  in  quiet  under  a single  Roman  legion  ? But,  if  great  advantages 
ought  to  stimulate  any  to  insurrection,  such  a temptation  is  especially 
presented  to  the  Gauls,  completely  fortified  as  they  are  by  nature, 
on  the  east  by  the  Alps,  on  the  north  by  the  river  Rhine,  on  the 
south  by  the  Pyrenaean  mountains,  and  by  the  ocean  on  the  west. 
But,  though  protected  by  such  formidable  barriers,  and  crowded 
with  three  hundred  and  five  nations,  enjoying,  as  one  might  say,  the 
fountains  of  internal  prosperity,  and  irrigating  almost  the  whole 
inhabited  world  with  their  good  things,  yet  they  endure  to  be  tributary 
to  the  Romans,  and  have  their  domestic  happiness  dispensed  by  them. 
And  this  they  tolerate,  not  from  effeminacy  of  mind,  or  as  of  ignoble 
stock — they  who  maintained,  during  eighty  years,  a war  for  freedom 
but  from  being  awe-struck  at  the  power  of  the  Romans,  as  at 
their  fortune,  which  acliieves  more  for  them  than  arms.  They  are, 
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therefore,  held  in  subjection  by  twelve  hundred  soldiers,  a band 
scarcely  equal  in  number  to  their  towns. 

“ Nor  did  the  gold  of  Iberia,  wrought  from  her  very  surface,  suffice 
in  the  contest  for  freedom,  nor  yet  her  vast  distance  from  the  Romans, 
both  by  land,  and  sea ; nor  the  tribes  of  the  Lusitanians,  and  Canta- 
brians, whose  passion  is  war ; nor  the  neighbouring  ocean  with  its 
surging  tides — so  terrible  even  to  the  inhabitants ! But,  extending  their 
military  operations  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  holding  their 
way  through  the  clouds  on  the  Pyrenaean  mountains,  even  these  have 
the  Romans  enslaved ; and  a single  legion  now  suffices  to  bridle 
them,  though  conquered  with  so  much  difficulty,  and  so  far  removed. 

“ Which  of  you  has  not  rumour  informed  of  the  horde  of  the 
Germans  ? Their  strength  and  stature,  you  have,  no  doubt,  frequently 
remarked,  since  everywhere  the  Romans  have  captives  of  that  nation. 
Yet,  this  race  of  men,  distributed  through  an  immense  tract,  whose 
minds  are  greater  than  their  bodies,  whose  souls  despise  death,  and 
whose  rage  is  fiercer  than  the  wildest  beasts,  have  the  Rhine  as  a limit 
to  their  ferocity : and,  tamed  by  eight  Roman  legions,  the  captured 
submit  to  slavery  : — the  rest  of  the  nation  seek  safety  in  flight.  But 
reflect,  also,  on  the  rampart  of  the  Britons,  you  who  confide  in  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  For  even  these,  girded  by  the  ocean,  and  occupying  an 
island  not  less  than  the  country  we  inhabit,  the  Romans  sailed  to, 
and  subdued.  And,  extensive  as  is  that  island,  four  legions  keep  it. 

“ But  why  need  I enlarge,  while  even  the  Parthians,  that  most 
warlike  of  tribes,  lords  of  so  many  nations,  and  invested  with  so 
mighty  a dominion,  send  hostages  to  the  Romans?  And  thus,  in 
Italy,  you  may  behold,  under  the  guise  of  peace,  the  best  born  of  the 
East  bending  to  the  yoke.  And  now,  when  almost  every  nation  under 
heaven  worships  the  Roman  arms,  will  you  alone  maintain  hostilities, 
regardless  of  the  fate  of  the  Carthaginians,  who,  though  they  boast 
their  great  Hannibal,  and  their  illustrious  Phoenician  ancestry,  fell 
beneath  the  right  arm  of  Scipio  ? Nor  have  the  Cyrenians,  of  Spartan 
descent,  nor  the  Marmaridas,  a tribe  who  stretch  to  the  regions  of 
drought,  nor  yet  have  the  Syrtes,  whose  very  name  strikes  terror, 
the  Nasamons,  and  the  Moors,  and  the  countless  multitudes  of  the 
Numidians,  checked  the  valour  of  the  Romans. 

“ Africa,  moreover,  the  third  part  of  the  globe,  and  whose  nations 
it  were  not  easy  to  enumerate,  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  which,  even  to  the  Red  Sea,  feeds  un- 
numbered Ethiopians,  her,  in  her  length  and  breadth,  has  Rome 
subdued.  Besides  their  annual  produce,  which  supports  for  eight 
months  of  the  year  the  population  of  the  Italian  capital,  these  terri- 
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tories  pay  tribute  in  every  form,  and  furnish  ready  revenues  for  the 
necessities  of  the  empire.  Nor  do  their  inhabitants,  like  you,  deem 
the  commands  they  receive  a disgrace,  though  hut  one  Roman  legion 
is  stationed  among  them. 

“ But  why,  by  instances  from  distant  climes,  represent  to  you  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  when  Egypt  affords  an  example  at  your  door  ? 
This  country — which  extends  as  far  as  Ethiopia,  and  Arabia  Felix, 
and  borders  upon  India ; which  contains  seven  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  souls,  exclusive  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  as  may  be 
learned  from  the  tax  on  the  persons — does  not  disdain  the  empire  of 
the  Romans : though  Alexandria  presents  to  her  so  strong  an  incentive 
to  revolt,  from  its  great  population  and  wealth,  and  its  vast  extent, 
being  thirty  furlongs  in  length,  and  in  breadth  not  less  than  ten. 
This  country  pays  more  to  the  Romans  in  one  month,  than  your 
annual  tribute  ; and  irrespective  of  money,  she  supplies  Rome  with 
four  months’  corn.  She  is,  moreover,  protected  on  every  side,  either 
by  almost  impassable  deserts,  or  by  harbourless  seas,  or  by  rivers,  or 
morasses.  Yet  have  none  of  these  been  found  too  strong  for  the 
fortune  of  Rome.  Two  legions  lying  in  that  city  curb  not  only  the 
wide  extent  of  Egypt,  but  the  noble  race  of  Macedon. 

“ What  help,  then,  will  you  obtain  from  the  uninhabited  quarters 
of  the  earth ; — for  all  the  inhabited  portion  belongs  to  Rome  1 Unless, 
possibly,  some  of  you  extend  your  hopes  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and 
suppose  that  your  kindred  will  bring  you  aid  from  Adiabene.  But  they 
will  neither  involve  themselves,  on  any  frivolous  pretext,  in  a war  so 
serious ; nor,  were  they  so  unadvisedly  disposed,  would  the  Parthian 
permit  them  ; for  he  is  careful  to  maintain  the  truce  with  the 
Romans,  and  would  deem  himself  a violator  of  the  treaty,  should  any 
under  him  rise  in  arms  against  them.  Your  last  resource,  therefore, 
must  be  in  the  Divine  aid.  But  even  this  is  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
the  Romans ; for  without  God’s  concurrence  it  were  impossible  to 
consolidate  so  great  an  empire.  Reflect,  likewise,  that,  even  were 
you  contending  with  no  formidable  foe,  the  uncompromising  character 
of  your  worship  would  create  a difficulty,  since  those  very  laws, 
by  which  you  mainly  hope  to  secure  the  Divine  assistance,  will,  if  you 
are  compelled  to  transgress  them,  render  God  your  enemy ; since, 
should  you  observe  the  usages  of  the  sabbath,  and  put  your  hand  to  no 
work,  you  will  fall  an  easy  prey,  as  did  your  forefathers  to  Pompey, 
who  pressed  his  operations  with  the  greatest  vigour  on  those  days 
upon  which  the  besieged  rested.  But  if,  in  time  of  war,  you  trans- 
gress against  the  laws  of  your  country,  I know  not  for  what  you  would 
iuither  contend.  lor,  you  should  have  one  object  of  solicitude — not 
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to  violate  any  of  youi-  national  institutions.  But  how  can  you  call 
upon  the  Deity  for  aid,  after  infringing  wilfully  on  the  service  due  to 
him  ? All  engage  in  war,  relying  either  on  divine  or  human  assist- 
ance ; hut,  when  a contest  cuts  off  all  hope  from  both,  in  embarking 
in  hostilities  you  choose  manifest  destruction.  What,  then,  hinders 
you  from  dispatching  with  your  own  hands  your  children,  and  wives, 
and  from  giving  this  your  native  city,  in  its  unsurpassed  beauty,  to 
the  flames  ? For,  by  such  an  act  of  madness,  you  would  at  least  save 
yourselves  the  ignominy  of  defeat. 

“ It  is  well,  my  friends,  it  is  well,  while  the  vessel  is  still  in  har- 
bour, to  foresee  the  coming  storm,  and  not  be  borne  from  port  into 
the  midst  of  the  hurricane.  For  we  naturally  pity  those  who  fall  into 
unexpected  misfortunes,  while  he  who  rushes  into  foreseen  destruction 
exposes  himself  at  the  same  time  to  reproach.  Unless,  indeed,  it  be 
supposed,  that  you  will  wage  war  by  compact ; and  that  the  Romans, 
when  triumphant,  will  act  towards  you  with  moderation,  and  not,  as 
an  example  to  other  nations,  burn  the  Holy  City  to  the  ground,  and 
root  you  out,  as  a people,  from  the  earth.  For  those  of  you  who  may 
survive  will  not  find  a spot  to  flee  to,  since  all  have  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  Romans,  or  fear  that  they  soon  must  do  so.  The 
danger,  however,  threatens  not  us  alone,  but  those  also  who  reside  in 
the  other  cities.  For  there  is  not  a nation  in  the  world  where  some  of 
you  are  not  to  be  found ; all  of  whom,  should  you  go  to  war,  will  be 
sacrificed  in  retaliation  by  your  adversaries.  And  thus,  through  the 
evil  counsels  of  a few  men,  will  every  city  be  deluged  with  Jewish 
blood.  And  it  were  pardonable  in  those  who  strike  the  blow. 

“ But,  supposing  they  pursued  a milder  course,  judge  how  impious 
it  would  be  to  take  up  arms  against  men  so  benevolent.  Look  with 
pity,  then,  if  not  on  your  children  and  wives,  yet  on  this  your  metro- 
polis, and  the  sacred  boundaries.  Spare  the  Temple,  and  preserve 
for  yourselves  this  sanctuary  with  its  holy  things.  For,  if  victorious, 
the  Romans  will  no  longer  refrain  from  these,  for  sparing  which 
before,  they  received  so  ungrateful  a return.  And  now,  I call  your 
sanctuary  to  witness,  and  the  holy  angels  of  God,  and  our  common 
country,  that  I have  not  treacherously  dealt  with  any  matter  bearing 
upon  your  safety.  If  you  adopt  suitable  measures,  you  will  with 
me  enjoy  peace ; but,  if  hurried  away  by  passion,  you  will  be  in- 
volved in  dangers,  from  which  I shall  keep  myself  exempt.” 

Having  spoken  thus,  he  wept,  as  did  his  sister,  and  their  emotion 
restrained  in  a great  degree  the  violence  of  the  people,  who  cried  out, 
that  they  had  not  taken  up  arms  against  the  Romans,  but  to  avenge 
their  sufferings  on  Florus.  To  this  king  Agrippa  replied;  “But 
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your  actions  arc  those  of  men  already  at  war  with  the  Homans.  I' or 
you  have  not  given  the  tribute  to  Caesar,  and  you  have  cut  off  the 
communication  between  the  colonnades  and  the  Antonia.  You  will, 
however,  exonerate  yourselves  from  the  blame  of  the  insurrection,  if 
you  re-unite  these,  and  pay  the  tribute.  For  the  fortress  is  now  no 
longer  Florus’s,  nor  to  Florus  will  you  give  the  money.” 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

1.  Acquiescing  in  this  advice,  the  people,  with  the  king  and 
Bernice,  proceeded  to  the  Temple,  and  commenced  the  rebuilding  of 
the  colonnades.  The  magistrates,  moreover,  and  the  members  of  the 
council,  dispersing  themselves  through  the  villages,  collected  the 
tribute  ; and  in  a short  time  forty  talents,  the  sum  deficient,  were 
obtained.  And  thus  Agrippa  repressed  the  menaces  of  war.  On  a 
later  occasion  he  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  multitude  to  obey 
Florus,  until  Cassar  should  send  a successor  in  his  room.  But  exas- 
perated at  this,  they  severely  reproached  the  king,  and  banished  him, 
by  proclamation,  from  the  city.  Some  of  the  rioters,  indeed,  had 
the  audacity  even  to  throw  stones  at  him.  Seeing  that  the  violence 
of  the  malcontents  was  not  to  be  restrained,  and  incensed  at  the 
indignities  offered  him,  the  king  despatched  the  magistrates  and 
influential  men  to  Florus,  who  was  then  at  Caesarea,  that  he  might 
select  some  from  among  them  to  collect  the  tribute  of  the  country. 
He  then  withdrew  to  his  own  dominions. 

2.  At  this  period  a party  of  the  chief  fomenters  of  hostilities 
assembled,  and  attacked  a fortress  called  Masada ; and  having  made 
themselves  masters  of  it  by  stratagem,  they  massacred  the  Romans, 
and  replaced  them  with  a garrison  of  their  own.  In  the  Temple,  at 
the  same  time,  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananias  the  high  priest,  a very  daring 
youth,  then  in  command,  persuaded  those  who  officiated  in  public 
worship,  to  receive  neither  gift  nor  sacrifice  of  any  foreigner.  This 
was  intended  as  a cause  for  war  with  the  Romans ; for  the  sacri- 
fice of  CiEsar  on  behalf  of  that  people  was  rejected.  Both  the  chief 
priests  and  men  of  note  earnestly  besought  them  not  to  omit  the 
customary  oblation  for  their  rulers : but  they  were  inexorable ; con- 
fiding much  in  their  numbers — supported  as  they  were  by  the  most 
energetic  of  the  malcontents,  and  relying  especially  on  the  military 
genius  of  Eleazar. 

3.  I lie  men  of  power  accordingly  assembled  with  the  high  priests, 
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as  did  also  those  of  note  amongst  the  Pharisees;  and,  as  if  under 
the  pressure  of  calamities  already  irreparable,  deliberated  on  the 
state  of  public  affairs.  Deeming  it  best  to  try  persuasions  with 
the  disaffected,  they  convened  the  people  before  the  brazen 
gate — that  of  the  inner  temple  which  fronted  the  sun-rising. 
And,  first,  they  expressed  at  large  their  indignation  at  this  daring 
insurrection,  and  at  their  country  being  threatened  with  so  serious  a 
war.  They  then  exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  pretext  alleged  ; 
remarking,  that  their  ancestors  ornamented  the  sanctuary,  in  great 
measure,  with  the  offerings  of  foreigners,  invariably  accepting  gifts 
from  external  nations  : that  not  only  had  they  not  prohibited  the 
sacrifice  of  any — which  would  have  been  most  impious,  hut  they  had 
even  deposited  around  the  temple  offerings  still  to  be  seen,  and  which 
had  remained  there  for  so  long  a period.  But  by  their  present  con- 
duct, provoking  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  and  courting  a war  with 
them,  these  made  innovations  in  the  alien-service  ; and  in  addition  to 
the  danger  incurred,  would  brand  their  city  with  impiety,  if,  among 
the  Jews  alone,  no  stranger  were  allowed  to  sacrifice,  or  worship. 

“ Should  such  a law  be  introduced  in  the  case  of  a single  individual, 
and  he  in  a private  station,  they  would  feel  indignant  at  it,  as  an  act 
of  determined  inhumanity  ; while  yet  they  looked  on  with  indifference 
when  the  Romans  and  Caesar  were  placed  under  bann.  There  was 
reason  to  fear,  however,  lest,  by  rejecting  the  sacrifices  for  the  Romans, 
they  might  be  prohibited  from  sacrificing  even  for  themselves,  and 
that  their  city  would  be  under  the  bann  of  the  empire,  unless,  adopt- 
ing without  delay  more  prudent  measures,  they  restored  the  sacrifices 
to  their  former  footing,  and  repaired  the  injury,  ere  the  rumour 
reached  the  injured.” 

4*.  While  making  these  observations,  they  brought  forward  certain 
priests,  versed  in  the  customs  of  their  country,  who  stated,  that  all 
their  ancestors  had  received  the  sacrifices  of  aliens.  The  disaffected, 
however,  would  listen  to  nothing ; nor  did  the  officiating  priests 
perform  the  ministrations,  being  engaged  in  bringing  about  the  war. 
The  leading  men,  conscious  of  their  utter  inability  now  to  suppress 
the  insurrection,  and  that  they  would  be  the  first  to  feel  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Romans,  took  steps  to  exonerate  themselves  from  blame, 
and  sent  a deputation  to  Florus,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Simon,  son 
of  Ananias  ; and  at  the  same  time  another  to  Agrippa,  among  whom 
also  were  persons  of  distinction,  Saul,  Antipas,  and  Costobarus,  rela- 
tions of  the  king.  They  requested  them  both  to  come  up  with  an 
army  to  the  city,  and  crush  the  insurrection,  while  it  was  yet  practi- 
cable to  repress  it. 
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To  Florus,  indeed,  this  dire  intelligence  was  good  news ; and  as  he 
was  anxious  to  fan  the  flame  of  war,  he  dismissed  the  embassy  without 
reply.  Agrippa,  however,  solicitous  both  for  those  who  had  revolted, 
and  for  those  against  whom  hostilities  were  directed,  and  wishing 
both  to  preserve  the  Jews  to  the  Romans,  and  their  Temple  and  me- 
tropolis to  the  Jews  ; and  sensible  that  disturbance  would  not  conduce 
to  his  own  interests,  despatched  to  the  aid  of  the  people  three  thou- 
sand cavalry  of  Auranitis,  Batanaea,  and  Trachonitis,  under  the  orders 
of  Darius,  as  master  of  the  horse  ; Philip,  son  of  Jacimus,  being  chief 
in  command. 

5.  Encouraged  by  these  succours,  the  leading  men,  with  the  chief 
priests,  and  as  many  of  the  populace  as  were  friendly  to  peace,  seized 
on  the  upper  town ; for  of  the  lower,  and  the  Temple,  the  insurgents 
were  in  possession.  Stones  and  slings  were  employed  without  inter- 
mission, and  missiles  were  hurled  incessantly  from  both  quarters. 
Occasionally,  they  sallied  out  in  companies,  and  encountered  each 
other  in  close  combat : the  disaffected  displaying  greater  daring,  the 
royal  troops  superior  skill.  Of  the  latter,  the  main  object  was  to 
become  masters  of  the  Temple,  and  expel  those  who  were  profaning 
the  sanctuary  ; the  other  party,  headed  by  Eleazar,  laboured  to  add 
the  upper  town  to  what  they  already  held.  During  seven  days  the 
slaughter  on  both  sides  was  uninterrupted  ; but  neither  relinquished 
the  quarter  they  occupied. 

6.  The  day  following,  being  the  festival  of  Xylophory,  on  which  it 
was  customary  for  every  one  to  bring  wood,  that  there  might  be  a 
constant  supply  of  fuel  for  the  altar,  the  fire  of  which  was  never 
allowed  to  go  out,  they  excluded  their  opponents  from  the  observance  ; 
and  having  united  with  them  many  of  the  Sikars — for  so  were  called 
the  brigands  who  carried  swords  concealed  in  their  bosoms,  and  who 
now  crowded  in  among  the  feebler  section  of  the  people — they  engaged 
in  the  enterprise  with  greater  confidence. 

Overpowered  by  their  numbers  and  intrepidity,  the  royal  troops, 
yielding  to  their  impetuous  opponents,  retreated  from  the  upper  city. 
The  insurgents  then  assailed  the  residence  of  Ananias,  the  high  priest, 
and  the  palace  of  Agrippa  and  Bernice,  and  burned  them  to  the 
ground.  They  next  conveyed  fire  to  the  archives,  in  haste  to  destroy 
the  contracts  of  the  usurers,  and  prevent  the  exaction  of  debts,  that 
they  might  win  over  the  crowd  of  debtors,  and  enable  the  poor  to 
rise  with  impunity  against  the  rich.  The  keepers  of  the  records 
having  fled,  they  set  fire  to  the  building.  When  they  had  consumed 
these  sinews  of  the  state,  they  advanced  against  their  opponents. 
Some  ol  the  leading  men,  and  chief  priests,  now  hid  themselves  in 
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sewers,  whilst  others  fled  with  the  royal  troops  to  the  upper  palace, 
and  instantly  shut  the  gates.  Among  the  latter  were  Ananias,  the 
high  priest,  his  brother  Hezekiah,  and  the  deputation  to  Agrippa. 
Satisfied  with  their  victory  and  the  conflagration,  the  insurgents 
paused  for  the  present. 

7.  On  the  day  following,  which  was  the  fifteenth  of  the  month 
Lous,  they  assaulted  the  Antonia,  and,  after  a siege  of  two  days, 
compelled  the  garrison  to  surrender,  put  them  to  the  sword,  and  set 
fire  to  the  fortress.  They  then  removed  to  the  palace,  where  the 
king’s  partizans  had  taken  refuge,  and  forming  themselves  into  four 
sections,  assailed  the  walls.  The  blockaded  party  did  not  venture  on 
a sally,  deterred  by  the  numbers  of  their  antagonists ; but,  distri- 
buting themselves  among  the  breastworks  and  turrets,  they  showered 
their  missiles  on  those  who  approached;  and  the  brigands  fell  in 
crowds  under  the  ramparts.  Neither  by  night  nor  by  day  was  the 
conflict  interrupted  : the  insurgents  expecting  that  the  assailed  would 
be  reduced  by  want  of  food : the  royal  troops,  that  their  assailants 
would  be  subdued  by  fatigue. 

8.  Meantime,  one  Manahem,  son  of  Judas,  styled  the  Galilaean,  a 
very  able  sophist,  who  formerly,  in  the  time  of  Cyrenius,  had  upbraided 
the  Jews  with  obeying  the  Romans,  after  having  God  for  their 
master,  accompanied  by  his  associates,  repaired  to  Masada,  where  he 
broke  open  the  magazine  of  king  Herod,  and,  in  addition  to  his  own 
adherents,  armed  other  brigands,  whom  he  employed  as  spearmen, 
and  returned  in  royal  pomp  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  became  leader  of 
the  sedition,  and  conducted  the  siege. 

They  were  deficient,  however,  in  engines ; and  openly  to  under- 
mine the  wall  was  impossible,  assailed  as  they  were  with  missiles 
from  above.  Accordingly,  they  worked  a mine  from  a distance,  and 
excavated  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  towers.  This  they  supported 
with  timber,  and,  then  setting  fire  to  the  props,  retired.  When  these 
were  consumed,  the  tower  suddenly  fell  in  ruins ; but  another  wall, 
counter-built,  appeared  inside.  For  the  besieged,  aware  of  their 
design — the  tower,  perhaps,  having  been  shaken  while  they  were 
undermining  it — had  provided  themselves  with  a second  rampart ; the 
unexpected  sight  of  which  spread  consternation  among  the  assail- 
ants, who  already  fancied  themselves  masters  of  the  place.  The 
garrison  now  sent  to  Manahem  and  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection, 
requesting  permission  to  evacuate  the  fortress  on  terms.  This  was 
granted,  but  only  to  the  king’s  troops,  and  to  the  natives  of  the 
place,  who  withdrew  accordingly. 

The  Romans,  thus  left  alone,  became  extremely  dejected ; for  they 
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were  unable  to  force  their  way  through  such  a multitude ; and  to  sue 
for  a pledge  of  protection  they  considered  a disgrace ; besides  that, 
were  it  granted,  they  could  place  no  confidence  in  it.  Abandoning 
their  camp,  therefore,  as  untenable,  they  retired  to  the  royal  towers, 
known  by  the  names  of  Hippicus,  Phasaiilus,  and  Mariamne.  Mana- 
hem  and  his  party,  instantly  rushing  into  the  place  whence  the  troops 
had  fled,  slaughtered  all  who  had  not  effected  their  retreat,  plundered 
the  baggage,  and  burned  the  camp.  These  events  occurred  on  the 
sixth  of  the  month  Gorpiacus. 

9.  On  the  day  following  the  high  priest  Ananias  was  discovered 
hiding  in  a sewer  of  the  palace,  and,  with  Iris  brother  Hezekiah,  was 
executed  by  the  brigands.  The  insurgents  now  laid  siege  to  the 
towers,  and  kept  close  watch  lest  any  of  the  soldiers  should  escape. 
Manahem,  inflated  by  the  demolition  of  the  places  of  strength,  and 
the  fall  of  the  high  priest  Ananias,  gave  way  to  cruelty ; and  con- 
ceiving that  he  had  no  antagonist  in  the  government,  became  an 
insupportable  tyrant.  Eleazar  and  his  comrades,  however,  stood 
forward  as  his  opponents,  and  interchanged  remarks  among  them- 
selves, to  the  effect,  that  it  was  unbecoming,  after  having  revolted 
from  the  Romans  through  love  of  liberty,  to  betray  it  to  a class  of 
their  own  people,  and  to  bow  to  a master,  who,  even  if  he  had  been 
guilty  of  no  violence,  was  withal  of  humbler  origin  than  themselves. 
Or,  if  it  were  necessary  to  invest  any  one  with  supreme  authority, 
they  agreed  that  he  was  the  last  to  whom  it  should  be  confided ; 
accordingly  they  attacked  him  in  the  Temple,  whither  he  had  gone 
up  in  state  to  worship,  arrayed  in  royal  attire,  and  attended  by  the 
zealots  under  arms.  When  Eleazar  and  his  associates  rushed  upon 
him,  the  rest  of  the  populace  in  sudden  passion  snatched  up  stones, 
and  threw  them  at  the  sophist,  in  the  hope  that,  were  he  once  laid 
low,  the  whole  sedition  would  be  at  an  end. 

For  a time  Manahem  and  his  adherents  resisted ; but  when  they 
saw  themselves  assailed  by  the  whole  multitude,  they  fled  whither- 
soever they  could.  All  who  were  apprehended  were  put  to  death  ; 
and  search  was  instituted  for  those  in  concealment.  A few  escaped, 
having  secretly  made  their  way  to  Masada ; among  them  Eleazar,  son 
of  Jairus,  a kinsman  of  Manahem,  and  who  there  in  the  sequel 
played  the  tyrant.  Manahem  himself  retired  to  a place  called  Oplila, 
and,  there  abjectly  hiding,  was  discovered,  dragged  forth  to  public 
view,  and  executed  with  every  variety  of  torture.  His  officers,  with 
Absalom,  the  most  noted  minister  of  his  tyranny,  met  a similar  fate. 

10.  In  these  proceedings  the  people,  as  I have  stated,  cooperated, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  therein  some  radical  corrective  for  the  sedi- 
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tion ; while  by  the  others  Manahem  had  been  destroyed,  not  from 
over  haste  on  their  part  to  bring  the  war  to  a conclusion,  but  that 
they  might  prosecute  it  with  greater  license.  Though  earnestly 
entreated  by  the  people  to  desist  from  the  siege  of  the  troops,  they 
pressed  it  the  more  strenuously ; until  Metilius,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  Romans,  relinquished  all  resistance,  imploring,  under  terms  of 
capitulation,  their  lives  alone,  and  offering  to  surrender  their  arms, 
and  other  property.  This  petition  was  received  with  avidity ; and 
Gorion,  son  of  Nicomedes,  Ananias,  son  of  Sadduk,  and  Judas,  son 
of  Jonathan,  were  deputed  to  convey  a pledge  of  protection,  con- 
firmed by  oaths. 

This  done,  Metilius  marched  down  with  his  detachment,  and  so 
long  as  the  soldiers  were  in  arms,  the  insurgents  neither  assailed  them, 
nor  gave  indication  of  treachery ; but  when,  according  to  agreement, 
they  had  all  laid  down  their  shields  and  swords,  and,  no  longer  sus- 
pecting danger,  were  beginning  to  retire,  Eleazar  and  Iris  party 
rushed  on  them,  surrounded  and  butchered  them,  neither  defending 
themselves,  nor  suing  for  mercy,  but  loudly  appealing  only  to  the 
treaty,  and  their  oaths. 

Thus  were  they  all  cruelly  massacred,  Metilius  excepted ; whom  on 
his  prayer,  and  his  promise  to  judaize  even  to  circumcision,  they 
spared  alone.  This  loss  to  the  Romans  indeed  was  light,  a few  having 
fallen  out  of  an  immense  army : but  to  the  Jews  it  seemed  a prelude 
of  capture.  And  sensible  that  the  causes  of  the  war  were  now 
beyond  remedy,  and  that  the  city  was  withal  so  horribly  polluted,  that 
it  was  natural  to  expect  the  Divine  wrath,  even  if  not  the  vengeance 
of  the  Romans,  men  publicly  expressed  their  sorrow,  and  Jerusalem 
was  filled  with  dejection.  The  more  moderate  were  disturbed,  as  if 
doomed  to  suffer  individually  for  the  misconduct  of  the  insurgents ; 
for,  it  so  happened  that  this  slaughter  was  perpetrated  upon  the 
sabbath — on  which,  for  the  observance  of  religious  duties,  the  Jews 
abstain  from  every  work. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

1 . On  the  same  day,  and  hour,  as  if  by  an  avenging  Providence, 
the  Caesareans  slaughtered  the  Jews  who  resided  amongst  them.  In 
one  hour  were  massacred  above  twenty  thousand,  and  Caesarea  was 
emptied  of  Jews.  Some  who  were  escaping,  Florus  seized,  and  sent 
as  prisoners  to  the  dock-yards.  At  this  calamity  in  Caesarea  the  whole 
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nation  was  infuriated;  and  distributing  themselves  in  bands,  they 
laid  waste  the  villages  of  the  Syrians,  and  the  neighbouring  cities, 
Philadelphia,  Sebonitis,  Gerasa,  Pella,  and  Scythopolis.  Making 
a descent  next  on  Gadara,  Hippos,  and  Gaulanitis,  overthrowing 
some  towns,  and  burning  others,  they  advanced  to  Kedasa  of  the 
Tyrians,  and  to  Ptolemais,  Gaba,  and  Caesarea.  Neither  Sebaste  nor 
Ascalon  withstood  their  attack ; and  having  reduced  these  to  ashes, 
they  razed  Anthedon  and  Gaza.  Many  hamlets,  likewise,  in  the 
vicinage  of  each  of  these  cities  were  plundered ; and  the  slaughter  of 
the  captives  was  unbounded. 

2.  The  number  of  Jews  slain  by  the  Syrians,  however,  was  no  way 
inferior:  for,  all  captured  in  the  towns,  they  too  butchered,  not 
merely,  as  before,  from  hatred,  but  to  anticipate  the  danger  which 
menaced  themselves.  Dreadful  disorder  now  overspread  the  whole 
of  Syria.  Every  city  was  divided  into  two  camps  ; the  safety  of  one 
section  depending  on  the  overthrow  of  the  other.  Thus  they  passed 
their  days  in  blood,  and  their  nights,  still  more  distressing,  in  alarm. 
When  the  Syrians  supposed  that  they  had  exterminated  the  Jews, 
the  judaizers  next  became  objects  of  suspicion.  But  no  one  ven- 
tured hastily  to  destroy  a doubtful  party,  which,  being  of  a mixed 
character,  was  feared,  as  if  actually  composed  of  aliens.  Avarice, 
however,  instigated  to  the  murder  of  antagonists,  even  those  who  had 
previously  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  peculiar  mildness.  For  the 
effects  of  the  slain  they  plundered  with  impunity ; and  as  from  a field 
of  battle,  they  carried  off  the  spoils  of  the  slaughtered  to  their  own 
houses.  He  was  held  in  honour  whose  gains  were  the  greatest,  as 
having  prevailed  over  a greater  number.  Cities  might  be  seen  filled 
with  uninterred  bodies ; — the  dead,  old  men  and  infants,  being  heaped 
together,  with  women  stripped  of  the  covering  of  modesty.  The 
whole  province  was  one  scene  of  unutterable  calamities : and  the 
evils  that  succeeded  in  consequence  of  threatened  dangers,  surpassed 
the  atrocities  actually  committed. 

3.  Thus  far  the  J ews  had  been  engaged  with  aliens ; but  on  making 
an  inroad  into  Scythopolis  they  found  their  brethren  in  that  quarter 
in  arms  against  them.  For  these,  arrayed  with  the  Scythopolitans, 
and  preferring  their  own  safety  to  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  marched 
to  oppose  their  countrymen.  Their  extreme  ardour,  however,  led  to 
suspicion.  The  Scythopolitans,  accordingly,  fearing  lest  they  might 
assault  the  city  by  night,  and  thus,  by  plunging  them  into  serious 
calamity  atone  to  their  own  kindred  for  their  defection,  directed 
them,  if  they  wished  to  establish  concord,  and  display  their  fidelity 
to  their  foreign  allies,  to  retire  with  their  families  into  the  grove. 
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The  Jews  having  without  suspicion  complied  with  these  instructions, 
the  Scythopolitans,  in  order  to  lull  them  into  security,  remained 
quiet  for  two  days  ; but  on  the  third  night,  watching  their  opportu- 
nity, they  butchered  them  all,  some  off  their  guard,  some  asleep,  to 
the  number  of  upwards  of  thirteen  thousand,  and  pillaged  everything 
they  possessed. 

4.  The  fate  of  Simon  merits  notice.  He  was  the  son  of  Saul,  a 
person  of  no  ignoble  parentage,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  bodily 
strength  and  daring  spirit ; both  of  which  he  abused  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  countrymen.  He  accordingly  made  daily  attacks  on  the  Jews 
who  lay  before  Scythopolis,  and  slew  many,  frequently  putting  their 
whole  force  to  flight,  his  single  arm  turning  the  scale  of  victory.  The 
retribution,  however,  due  to  the  murderer  of  his  kindred,  overtook 
him.  When  the  Scythopolitans  had  surrounded  the  Jews  in  the 
grove,  and  were  pouring  their  darts  upon  them,  he  drew  his  sword, 
but  instead  of  pointing  it  at  any  of  his  adversaries,  sensible  that 
against  such  a multitude  resistance  was  vain,  he  cried  out  with  deep 
emotion : “ Deservedly  am  I punished  by  you,  Scythopolitans,  for 
what  I have  done ; and  for  having,  in  shedding  so  much  kindred 
blood,  given  proof  of  my  good-will  to  you.  For  justly  do  they  ex- 
perience the  perfidy  of  foreigners,  who  have  been  to  the  last  degree 
impious  towards  their  countrymen.  I die,  as  execrable,  by  my  own 
hands,  unworthy  to  perish  by  those  of  the  enemy.  And  let  this  be 
a retribution  suited  to  my  vileness  ; may  it  be  too  an  honourable 
testimony  to  my  fortitude,  that  none  of  the  foe  can  boast  that  he  slew 
me,  or  glory  over  me  as  I fall.” 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  looked  round  upon  his  family,  consisting  of 
his  wife,  children,  and  aged  parents,  with  eyes,  expressive  at  once  of 
pity  and  rage ; and  seizing,  first,  his  father  by  his  hoary  locks,  he  ran 
him  through  with  his  sword ; and  after  him  his  mother,  willing  to 
receive  the  stroke : then,  in  succession,  his  wife  and  children,  each — 
all  but  rushing  on  his  sword,  and  hurrying  to  anticipate  the  enemy. 
Having  thus  dealt  death  to  his  whole  family,  standing  over  their  bodies 
in  view  of  all,  and  raising  his  right  hand,  that  every  one  might  be 
witness,  he  buried  his  sword  in  his  own  breast.  The  bodily  strength, 
and  determined  spirit  of  the  young  man  claim  our  commiseration ; 
but,  as  he  had  joined  in  a confederacy  with  aliens,  he  paid  the  conse- 
quent penalty. 

5.  After  the  massacre  in  Scythopolis,  the  other  cities  rose  upon  the 
Jews  who  severally  resided  with  them.  In  Askalon  there  suffered 
two  thousand  five  hundred ; in  Ptolemais  two  thousand,  besides  mul- 
titudes thrown  into  prison.  The  Tyrians  also  put  great  numbers  to 
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death,  and  kept  a still  greater  number  in  prison.  Those  of  Hippos 
and  Gadara,  in  like  manner,  made  away  with  the  most  daring,  and  com- 
mitted the  timid  to  custody.  Thus  did  also  the  remaining  cities  of 
Syria,  according  as  each  was  influenced  towards  the  Jews  by  hatred,  or 
by  fear.  The  people  of  Antioch,  however,  with  the  Sidonians,  and 
Apamians,  alone  spared  those  who  dwelt  among  them,  and  permitted 
none  either  to  be  put  to  death,  or  imprisoned ; induced  perhaps  by 
their  own  numbers,  which  led  them  to  disregard  any  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Jews ; but  to  me  it  rather  seems,  by  compassion  for 
those  whom  they  saw  attempting  no  innovation.  The  Gerasenes, 
moreover,  left  uninjured  those  who  continued  with  them,  and  escorted 
to  the  frontiers  any  desirous  to  withdraw. 

6.  In  Agrippa’s  dominions  also  a plot  was  concerted  against  the 
Jews.  He  had  himself  gone  to  Cestius  Gallus,  then  at  Antioch, 
leaving  a friend  of  his,  by  name  Noarus,  a relative  of  king  Sohemus, 
in  charge  of  the  government.  But  in  the  meantime  there  arrived 
from  Batanaea  a deputation  of  seventy  persons,  distinguished  among 
their  countrymen  by  birth  and  intelligence,  requesting  a military 
force,  that,  in  case  of  any  movement,  they  might  have  a sufficient 
guard  at  hand  to  repress  the  insurgents.  These,  Noarus,  having 
despatched  by  night  a body  of  the  king’s  troops,  slaughtered  to  a 
man ; venturing  on  the  act  without  the  cognizance  of  Agrippa.  Led 
by  unbounded  avarice  to  this  impious  conduct  towards  men  of  his 
own  blood,  he  despoiled  the  kingdom.  This  cruel  and  oppressive 
line  of  conduct  against  the  nation  he  persevered  in  until  it  came 
to  the  ears  of  Agrippa ; who,  though  withheld  by  respect  for 
Sohemus  from  putting  him  to  death,  immediately  deprived  him  of  his 
office. 

The  insurgents  having  taken  a fortress,  called  Cypros,  which  over- 
hung Jericho,  massacred  the  garrison,  and  levelled  the  defences  with 
the  ground.  About  the  same  time  the  Jews,  who  had  collected  in 
great  numbers  in  Machasrus,  prevailed  on  the  Roman  garrison  to 
evacuate  the  place,  and  deliver  it  up  to  them.  Apprehensive  that  it 
would  be  carried  by  assault,  the  Romans  agreed  to  retire  on  terms ; 
and  having  received  the  stipulated  pledge,  they  surrendered  the 
fortress,  which  the  Machserites  garrisoned,  and  retained  in  their 
possession. 

7.  In  Alexandria  there  had  been  an  uninterrupted  feud  between 
the  Jews  and  native  inhabitants,  from  the  period  when  Alexander, 
who  had  found  the  former  remarkably  prompt  to  aid  him  against  the 
Egyptians,  granted  them,  as  a reward  for  their  assistance,  permission 
to  reside  in  the  city,  enjoying  equal  privileges  with  the  Greeks.  This 
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honour  was  continued  to  them  likewise  by  his  successors,  who  further 
allotted  them  a particular  locality,  that,  being  less  intermixed  with 
aliens,  they  might  observe  their  usages  in  greater  purity ; and  he 
accorded  them  the  appellation  of  Macedonians.  After  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  the  Romans,  neither  the  first  Caesar,  nor  those  who 
succeeded  him,  attempted  to  lessen  the  privileges  conferred  on  the 
Jews  by  Alexander.  Collisions,  however,  were  constantly  occurring  be- 
tween them  and  the  Greeks,  and  though  the  governors  daily  punished 
many  on  both  sides,  the  feud  rather  increased  in  virulence.  At  this 
juncture  however,  when  the  other  districts  were  disturbed,  the  fire  of 
contention  between  the  two  parties  raged  still  more  furiously. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Alexandrians  were  convened  on  the  subject 
of  an  embassy  which  they  were  about  to  send  to  Nero,  the  Jews 
flocked  in  crowds  into  the  amphitheatre  along  with  the  Greeks. 
Their  antagonists,  perceiving  them,  instantly  denounced  them  with 
loud  cries,  as  enemies,  and  spies,  and  springing  forward  laid  hold  of 
all  tney  could  seize.  The  remainder,  in  the  effort  to  escape,  were 
massacred,  with  the  exception  of  three,  whom  the  Alexandrians 
caught,  and  dragged  off  to  burn  them  alive.  The  whole  Jewish  po- 
pulation rose  to  the  rescue,  and  at  first  assailed  the  Greeks  with 
stones ; but  soon  after  snatching  up  torches,  they  rushed  to  the 
amphitheatre,  threatening  to  burn  the  assemblage  in  it  to  a man. 
And  this  they  would  quickly  have  effected,  had  not  Tiberius  Alex- 
ander, the  governor  of  the  city,  repressed  their  violence.  He  did  not 
however  begin  with  the  sword  in  reducing  them  to  reason;  but, 
sending  privately  the  men  of  note  to  them,  he  exhorted  them  to 
desist,  and  not  provoke  the  Roman  soldiery.  Treating  this  advice 
with  derision,  the  insurgents  launched  out  in  invectives  against 
Tiberius. 

8.  Perceiving  that  nothing  short  of  some  dreadful  infliction  would 
restrain  the  rioters,  he  let  loose  on  them  the  two  Roman  legions  quar- 
tered in  the  town,  and  with  these  a force  five  thousand  strong,  which, 
to  the  ruin  of  the  Jews,  had  accidentally  arrived  from  Libya.  And  not 
only  was  permission  given  to  kill  them,  but  to  plunder  their  goods  and 
burn  their  houses.  The  troops,  rushing  into  that  part  of  the  city,  called 
the  Delta,  for  there  the  Jews  resided,  executed  their  orders,  though 
not  without  loss  ; for  the  Jews,  collecting  in  a body,  and  placing  those 
best  anned  in  front,  long  resisted;  but  when  once  they  gave  way, 
they  were  slaughtered  in  crowds.  Their  destruction  was  complete ; 
whether  they  were  caught  in  the  plain,  or  driven  into  their  houses ; 
for  these  the  Romans  first  pillaged,  and  then  consigned  to  the  flames. 
There  was  no  pity  for  infancy — no  reverence  for  years.  Every  age 
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was  swept  away  in  one  promiscuous  carnage,  until  the  whole  place 
was  deluged  with  blood,  and  fifty  thousand  lay  in  lifeless  heaps.  Nor 
would  a remnant  have  been  spared,  had  they  not  sued  for  quarter. 
Alexander,  touched  with  pity,  directed  the  Romans  to  retire;  and 
they,  accustomed  to  obedience,  at  the  first  intimation  desisted  from 
slaughter.  But  not  thus  the  Alexandrian  populace,  whose  hatred 
was  so  intense,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  call  them  off’,  and  they  were 
with  difficulty  torn  from  the  bodies. 

9.  Such  was  the  calamity  in  Alexandria.  Cestius,  deeming  it 
imprudent  longer  to  remain  inactive  while  the  Jews  were  everywhere 
up  in  arms,  led  up  from  Antioch  the  twelfth  legion  in  full  comple- 
ment, two  thousand  picked  men  from  each  of  the  others,  six  cohorts 
of  infantry,  and  four  squadrons  of  cavalry,  besides  the  auxiliaries 
from  the  sovereign  princes,  of  which  Antiochus  furnished  two  thou- 
sand horse  and  three  thousand  foot,  all  bowmen ; Agrippa  an  equal 
number  of  cavalry,  and  rather  less  than  two  thousand  infantry ; So- 
hemus  following  with  four  thousand,  of  which  the  third  part  were 
horse,  and  the  rest  archers.  Thus  attended,  he  marched  on  Ptole- 
mais.  Numerous  auxiliaries  had  been  collected,  likewise,  from  the 
towns,  inferior  indeed  to  the  troops  in  skill,  hut  compensating  in 
ardour  and  hatred  of  the  Jews,  for  what  they  wanted  in  science. 

To  advise  with  him  as  to  the  route,  and  general  contingencies, 
Agrippa  accompanied  Cestius ; who,  with  a division  of  his  force  now 
advanced  rapidly  on  Zabulun,  a place  of  strength  in  Galilee,  styled — 
the  city  of  men,  and  separating  Ptolemais  from  our  nation.  Finding 
it  void  of  inhabitants,  who  had  all  fled  to  the  mountains,  but  well 
stored  with  various  kinds  of  property,  he  allowed  his  soldiers  the 
plunder.  The  town  itself,  though  of  admirable  beauty,  the  houses 
having  been  built  on  the  model  of  those  in  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Berytus, 
he  reduced  to  ashes.  Having  then  overrun  the  district,  making 
booty  of  whatever  fell  in  his  way,  and  burning  the  villages  around, 
he  returned  to  Ptolemais.  But  when  the  Syrians,  and  more  parti- 
cularly the  people  of  Berytus,  still  continued  to  pillage,  the  Jews 
resuming  confidence,  for  they  were  aware  that  Cestius  had  retired, 
fell  unexpectedly  on  those  left  behind,  and  put  about  two  thousand 
of  them  to  the  sword. 

10.  Collecting  his  force,  and  breaking  up  from  Ptolemais,  Cestius 
advanced  to  Caesarea,  having  previously  sent  forward  a division  of  his 
army  to  Joppa,  with  orders,  if  they  could  capture  the  town,  to  garrison 
it;  but,  in  case  the  citizens  should  receive  intimation  of  their  ap- 
proach, to  await  his  arrival  with  the  main  body.  Accordingly,  one 
detachment  proceeding  rapidly  by  sea,  and  another  by  land,  they 
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assaulted  the  town  on  both  sides,  and  took  it  without  difficulty.  And 
though  the  inhabitants  had  made  no  provision  even  for  flight,  much  less 
for  defence,  the  soldiers  fell  upon  them,  and,  having  massacred  them 
and  their  families,  plundered  and  burned  the  town.  The  slain  amounted 
to  eight  thousand  four  hundred.  Cestius  having,  in  like  manner,  de- 
tached to  the  Narbatene  territory,  which  borders  on  Caesarea,  a con- 
siderable body  of  cavalry,  they  laid  waste  the  country — slaughtered 
vast  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants — made  prey  of  their  property — and 
laid  the  villages  in  ashes. 

1 1 . Cestius,  confiding  to  Cesennius  Gallus,  commander  of  the 
twelfth  legion,  as  large  a force  as  he  deemed  sufficient  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  Galilee,  despatched  him  into  that  province.  Sepphoris,  the 
place  of  greatest  strength  in  that  quarter,  received  him  with  acclama- 
tions ; and,  following  this  prudent  example,  the  other  cities  remained 
quiet.  The  friends  of  disorder,  and  the  whole  brigand  tribe,  fled  to  a 
mountain  in  the  very  centre  of  Galilee,  which  lies  over  against  Sep- 
phoris, and  bears  the  name  of  Asamon. 

Against  these  Gallus  led  his  force.  So  long  as  they  retained  the 
vantage  of  higher  ground,  they  were  enabled  to  strike  the  Romans  as 
they  approached,  and  they  killed  nearly  two  hundred : but  when  the 
latter,  having  made  a circuit,  gained  a still  more  elevated  position, 
the  insurgents  were  quickly  defeated ; and,  having  no  defensive  armour, 
they  could  neither  sustain  the  onset  of  heavy  armed  troops,  nor  yet 
in  the  flight  escape  the  horse ; so  that  a few  only  survived,  concealed 
in  places  difficult  of  access.  The  number  of  the  slain  exceeded  two 
thousand. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

1 . Gallos,  seeing  no  farther  symptoms  of  insurrection  in  Galilee, 
returned  with  his  army  to  Caesarea.  Cestius,  breaking  up  with  his 
entire  force,  entered  upon  Antipatris  ; and,  having  heard  that  a consi- 
derable body  of  Jews  had  congregated  in  a tower  called  Apliek,  he 
sent  a detachment  against  them.  The  Jews  having  dispersed  in 
terror  without  waiting  the  issue  of  an  engagement,  the  Romans,  on 
their  arrival,  burned  their  deserted  camp,  and  the  villages  around. 
Cestius  then  advanced  from  Antipatris  to  Lydda,  which  he  found 
emptied  of  its  population,  who,  a few  excepted,  had  gone  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  Fifty  persons,  who  showed 
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themselves,  he  put  to  the  sword,  and,  having  laid  the  town  in  ashes, 
continued  his  march  ; and  ascending  by  Beth-lioron,  pitched  his  camp 
at  a place  called  Gabao,  distant  fifty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem. 

2.  The  Jews,  seeing  the  war  at  length  approaching  the  capital,  aban- 
doned the  festival,  and  betook  themselves  to  arms;  and,  confiding 
much  in  their  numbers,  rushed  in  disorder,  and  with  loud  cries,  to 
battle,  paying  no  respect  to  the  sabbatic  rest ; although  by  the  Jews 
that  sabbath  was  regarded  with  peculiar  reverence.  But  the  same 
rage  which  led  them  to  shake  off  religion,  rendered  them  victorious 
in  the  conflict.  For,  with  such  impetuosity  did  they  fall  upon  the 
Romans,  that  they  broke  their  ranks,  and  advanced  through  the 
midst  of  them,  dealing  death ; and  had  not  the  horse,  with  a battalion 
of  infantry  which  was  tolerably  fresh,  wheeled  round,  and  come  up  to 
support  that  part  of  the  line  which  still  maintained  its  ground,  Cestius 
and  his  whole  army  would  have  been  endangered.  On  the  part  of 
the  Romans  five  hundred  and  fifteen  were  killed;  of  these  four 
hundred  were  foot,  and  the  remainder  cavalry.  The  loss  of  the  Jews 
was  two  and  twenty.  On  the  side  of  the  latter,  the  most  distinguished 
were  Monobazus  and  Cenedaeus,  relatives  of  Monobazus,  king  of 
Adiabene.  Next  to  these  were  Niger  of  Peraea,  and  Silas  the 
Babylonian,  who  had  deserted  to  the  Jews  from  king  Agrippa,  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  served. 

The  Jews,  being  repelled  in  their  advance,  retreated  to  the 
city.  But  Simon,  son  of  Gioras,  having  attacked  the  Roman  rear 
as  they  were  going  up  to  Beth-horon,  and  cut  up  a great  proportion 
of  it,  carried  off  many  of  the  baggage  mules,  and  led  them  into  the 
town.  As  Cestius  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  for  three  days, 
the  Jews  seized  on  the  heights,  and  watched  the  approaches,  evincing 
a determination  not  to  continue  inactive,  once  the  Romans  should 
begin  to  move. 

3.  At  this  juncture,  Agrippa — sensible  that  the  situation  of  the 
Romans  also  was  not  without  danger,  such  an  immense  multitude  had 
taken  possession  of  the  surrounding  mountains  — resolved  to  try 
the  influence  of  persuasion  on  the  Jews ; in  the  hope,  either  of  pre- 
vailing on  all  to  desist  from  hostilities,  or  at  least  of  inducing  the 
dissentients  to  separate  from  the  rest.  He  accordingly  sent  Borcaeus, 
and  Phaebus,  those  of  his  party  best  known  to  them,  with  a pledge  of 
protection  on  the  part  of  Cestius,  and  of  an  amnesty  on  that  of  the 
Romans  for  past  offences,  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms,  and  go 
over  to  them.  The  insurgents,  fearing  lest  the  whole  multitude 
should,  in  the  hope  of  security,  adopt  the  advice  of  Agrippa,  rushed 
(orward  to  slay  the  deputation.  Phaebus  they  killed,  even  before 
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he  had  uttered  a word : Borcseus,  though  wounded,  effected  his 
escape.  Such  of  the  people  as  were  indignant  at  these  outrages, 
they  assailed  with  stones  and  bludgeons,  and  drove  into  the  town. 

4.  Cestius,  seeing  that  these  intestine  dissensions  afforded  him 
a favourable  opportunity  for  attack,  led  out  his  entire  force,  routed 
the  Jews,  and  pursued  them  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  Encamping 
at  a place  called  The  Scopus,  distant  seven  furlongs  from  the 
city,  he  for  three  days  suspended  his  operations  against  it,  expecting 
that  those  within  would  possibly  make  some  concession ; but  in  the 
mean  time  he  sent  out  numerous  foraging  parties  to  the  villages 
around.  On  the  fourth,  which  was  the  thirtieth  of  the  month 
Hyperberetaeus,  he  marshalled  his  troops,  and  led  them  towards  the 
town. 

Hitherto  the  people  had  been  held  in  check  by  the  insurgents,  but 
the  latter,  terror-struck  at  the  good  order  of  the  Romans,  now  aban- 
doned the  suburbs,  and  retired  into  the  inner  city,  and  the  Temple. 
Cestius,  on  entering,  set  fire  to  Bezetha,  so  named,  the  Cacnopolis, 
and  the  place  called  the  Timber  Market;  and,  proceeding  to  the 
upper  town,  encamped  opposite  the  royal  residence.  And  had  he  chosen, 
at  that  precise  moment,  to  force  his  way  within  the  ramparts,  he  would 
at  once  have  carried  the  city,  and  terminated  the  contest.  But  Tyran- 
nius  Priscus,  the  camp-prefect,  with  a numerous  party  of  officers  of 
horse,  who  had  been  bribed  by  Florus,  diverted  him  from  the  attempt. 
To  this  cause  may  be  attributed  the  protracted  character  of  the  war, 
and  the  irreparable  calamities  which  filled  up  the  fate  of  the  Jews. 

5.  In  the  mean  time  many  of  the  leading  citizens,  prevailed  on 
by  Ananus,  son  of  Jonathan,  invited  Cestius,  promising  to  open  the 
gates  to  him.  These  overtures,  however,  partly  from  resentment, 
and  partly  from  not  fully  confiding  in  them,  he  deferred  accepting, 
until  the  insurgents,  discovering  the  treason,  chased  Ananus  and  his 
accomplices  from  the  ramparts,  and,  wounding  them  with  stones, 
drove  them  into  their  houses.  They  then  disposed  themselves  upon 
the  towers,  and  showered  their  missiles  on  those  who  were  attempting 
the  wall.  For  five  days  the  Romans  pressed  the  assault  on  all  sides, 
but  without  success,  when,  on  the  sixth,  Cestius,  at  the  head  of 
a large  body  of  picked  men  and  archers,  made  an  attack  at  the  north 
quarter  of  the  Temple.  The  Jews  assailed  them  from  the  colonnade, 
and  several  times  repulsed  them  as  they  advanced  to  the  ramparts,  and 
until,  at  length,  overwhelmed  with  missiles,  they  gave  way.  The  front 
rank  of  the  Romans  now  fixed  their  shields  firmly  against  the  wall, 
the  second  united  theirs  to  those  of  the  preceding  rank,  and  the  next 
in  like  manner  to  theirs,  forming  what  by  them  is  called  a Shell. 
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From  this  the  darts  as  they  fell  glanced  off  without  e fleet ; and  the 
soldiers,  uninjured,  undermined  the  wall,  and  prepared  to  set  fire  to 
the  gate  of  the  Temple. 

6.  A terrible  panic  now  seized  the  insurgents ; and  many  ran  off 
from  the  town,  as  if  its  capture  were  momentarily  impending.  Encou- 
raged by  their  flight,  the  people,  as  these  miscreants  retreated  them- 
selves, advanced  in  order  to  open  the  gates,  and  admit  Cestius  as  a bene- 
factor : and  had  he,  for  a short  time,  persevered  in  the  siege,  he  would 
forthwith  have  carried  the  town.  But  God,  as  I conceive,  already  re- 
garding even  his  sanctuary  with  aversion,  on  account  of  these  wicked 
men,  prevented  the  war  from  being  on  that  day  brought  to  a close. 

7.  Accordingly  Cestius,  acquainted  neither  with  the  despondency 
of  the  besieged,  nor  with  the  disposition  of  the  people,  suddenly 
drew  off  his  troops ; and,  without  having  received  the  slightest  check, 
abandoned  his  hopes,  and  contrary  to  all  calculation  retired  from  the 
city.  The  brigands,  on  this  unexpected  retreat,  resuming  confidence, 
sallied  out  upon  his  rear,  and  slew  considerable  numbers  both  of  horse 
and  foot.  Cestius  passed  that  night  in  the  camp  at  the  Scopus  ; and,  on 
the  following  day  by  withdrawing  to  a greater  distance,  invited  still 
further  the  attacks  of  his  opponents,  who,  pressing  upon  him,  cut  up  his 
rear ; and,  advancing  on  either  side  of  his  route,  poured  their  javelins 
on  his  flanks.  The  hindmost  ranks  did  not  dare  to  turn  on  those 
who  wounded  them  from  behind,  thinking  that  some  countless  multi- 
tude pursued  them,  neither  did  they  attempt  to  beat  off  those  who 
were  pressing  them  in  flank,  being  themselves  heavily  armed,  and 
afraid  of  breaking  their  lines ; while  they  saw  the  Jews  unencum- 
bered, and  prepared  to  dash  in  among  them : so  that  they  suffered 
severely,  without  retaliating  on  their  assailants. 

Galled  along  the  whole  route,  and  thrown  into  disarray,  they 
fell,  until  very  many  were  slaughtered.  Among  the  killed  were 
Priscus,  general  of  the  sixth  legion,  Longinus  a tribune,  and 
yEmilius  J ucundus,  commander  of  a squadron  of  horse.  With  diffi- 
culty, and  with  the  loss  of  much  of  their  baggage,  the  Romans 
reached  their  former  encampment  at  Gabao.  Here  Cestius  halted 
for  two  days,  perplexed  as  to  what  course  he  should  pursue.  But  on 
the  third,  perceiving  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  greatly  increased, 
and  all  around  filled  with  Jews,  he  became  sensible  that  the  delay 
had  been  to  his  prejudice,  and  that,  should  he  longer  hesitate,  he 
should  have  to  contend  against  an  augmented  force. 

8.  lo  expedite  his  flight,  he  ordered  the  troops  to  rid  themselves 
oi  every  encumbrance ; and  the  mules,  and  other  beasts  of  burthen 
being  killed,  those  excepted  that  carried  the  missiles  and  engines — 
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which  they  preserved  for  use,  and  especially  from  the  dread  of  their 
being  captured  by  the  Jews,  and  turned  against  themselves — he 
advanced  with  his  army  toivards  Beth-horon.  In  the  broader  passes 
the  Jcavs  pressed  them  less  closely,  but  once  that  they  Avere  involved 
in  the  descent  of  the  defiles,  one  party  hastened  forward,  and  prevented 
their  egress — another  drove  the  rearmost  doAvn  into  the  ravine  ; — Avhile 
the  main  body,  extending  themselves  above  the  gorge,  covered  the 
phalanx  Avith  showers  of  missiles.  And  here,  perplexed  as  were  the 
infantry  Iioav  to  protect  themsehres,  to  the  cavalry  the  danger  was  still 
more  imminent.  For  thus  assailed,  they  Avere  unable  to  preserA'e  their 
ranks  along  the  route,  and  the  charge  up  the  steeps  was  impracticable 
for  horse.  On  either  side  Avere  precipices  and  ravines,  doAvn  Avhich, 
losing  their  footing,  they  Avere  borne  headlong  : and  there  was  neither 
place  for  flight,  nor  time  to  deliberate  on  defence,  but  in  perplexity 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  lamentation,  and  the  Availings  of  despair. 
The  war-cry  of  the  Jews  ansAvered  them,  and  a mingled  clamour  of 
joy  and  rage.  Cestius  and  his  Avhole  army  would  well  nigh  have 
perished,  had  not  night  intervened,  during  which  the  Romans  took 
refuge  in  Beth-horon ; the  Jews  meantime  occupying  the  Avhole 
country  round,  and  guarding  against  their  egress. 

9.  Cestius,  despairing  of  open  retreat,  norv  took  measures  for  flight; 
and  having  selected  four  hundred  of  his  bravest  soldiers,  he  stationed 
them  upon  the  ramparts,  Avith  orders,  on  taking  their  post,  to  raise  the 
beacons  of  the  camp-sentinels,  that  the  Jews  might  think  that  the 
entire  army  Avas  still  on  the  spot.  He  himself,  attended  by  the  re- 
mainder, silently  advanced  thirty  furlongs.  In  the  morning,  the  Jews 
perceiving  the  night  quarters  of  the  army  deserted,  rushed  upon  the 
four  hundred  who  had  deceived  them,  speared  them  at  the  instant,  and 
went  in  pursuit  of  Cestius. 

He,  however,  even  during  the  night,  had  got  considerably  in  ad- 
vance ; and  now  by  day  pushed  more  rapidly  forward:  the  soldiers  in 
terror  and  consternation  abandoning  the  battering  rams,  the  catapults, 
and  many  other  engines,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  Avho 
employed  them  in  the  sequel  against  those  who  had  relinquished  them. 
The  JeAvs  continued  the  pursuit  as  far  as  Antipatris,  when,  not  having 
succeeded  in  overtaking  the  fugitives,  they  returned,  secured  the 
machines,  stripped  the  dead,  collected  the  booty  which  had  been  left 
behind,  and  Avith  songs  of  triumph  retraced  their  steps  to  the  capital. 
The  Jews  in  this  whole  affair  lost  but  few  : while  of  the  Romans,  and 
their  allies,  they  killed  five  thousand  three  hundred  foot,  and  three 
hundred  and  eighty  horse.  These  events  took  place  on  the  eighth  of 
the  month  Dius,  in  the  tAvelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

1.  After  this  catastrophe  of  Cestius  many  distinguished  Jews 
abandoned  the  city,  as  they  would  a sinking  ship.  The  brothers 
Costobarus  and  Saul,  accordingly,  with  Philip,  son  of  Jacimus,  camp- 
prefect  of  king  Agrippa,  fled  from  Jerusalem,  and  took  refuge  with 
Cestius.  The  fate  of  Antipas,  who  had  been  besieged  with  them  in 
the  palace,  and  who,  disdaining  flight,  was  slain  by  the  insurgents,  we 
shall  relate  hereafter.  Cestius,  at  their  own  request,  sent  Saul  and 
his  party  into  Achaia  to  Nero,  to  acquaint  him  with  their  difficulties, 
and  throw  the  blame  of  the  war  on  Florus ; for  he  hoped,  by  exciting 
resentment  against  him,  to  diminish  his  own  danger. 

2.  Meantime  the  Damascenes,  informed  of  the  disaster  of  the 
Romans,  hastened  to  make  away  with  the  Jews  who  resided  amongst 
them;  and  as  they  had,  some  time  before,  under  the  influence  of 
suspicion,  shut  them  up  in  a body  in  the  Gymnasium,  they  expected, 
that — this  advantage  being  already  gained,  they  should  the  more  easily 
accomplish  their  purpose.  They  distrusted  their  own  wives,  however, 
who,  with  few  exceptions,  were  attached  to  the  Jewish  religion  ; and 
their  main  endeavour,  therefore,  was  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  of 
their  designs.  Attacking  the  Jews,  thus  cooped  up,  to  the  number 
of  ten  thousand,  and  all  unarmed,  in  one  hour  they  massacred  them 
unresisting. 

3.  The  party  who  had  pursued  Cestius,  on  their  return  to  Jeru- 
salem, brought  over  those  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Romans,  some 
by  force,  and  some  by  persuasion ; and,  having  assembled  in  the 
Temple,  appointed  additional  generals  for  the  war.  Joseph  the  son 
of  Gorion,  and  Ananus  the  high  priest,  were  elected  to  the  supreme 
control  of  affairs  in  the  city,  with  an  especial  charge  to  restore  the 
fortifications.  For  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Simon,  though  he  had  in  his 
possession  the  spoils  of  the  Romans,  with  the  money  taken  from 
Cestius,  and  much  of  the  public  treasure  besides,  they  did  not  invest 
with  the  administration,  as  they  saw  him  to  be  aiming  at  despotic 
power,  and  Iris  retainers  observing  the  usages  of  a royal  body-guard. 
In  a short  time,  however,  the  want  of  money,  and  the  intrigues  of 
Eleazar,  so  wrought  upon  the  people,  that  his  authority  in  the  state 
became  paramount. 

4.  For  Idumaea,  likewise,  they  appointed  other  generals,  Joshua 
the  son  of  Sappliias,  one  of  the  chief  priests,  and  Eleazar,  son  of  the 
chief  priest  Ananias.  They  further  issued  their  instructions  to  Niger, 
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then  governor  of  Idumaea,  who,  being  descended  from  a family  of 
Peraea  beyond  Jordan,  was  thence  called — the  Peraite,  to  act  under 
the  orders  of  these  officers.  Nor  were  the  other  districts  neglected. 
Joseph,  the  son  of  Simon,  was  sent  to  command  in  Jericho;  Manasseh 
in  Peraea;  and  John  the  Essaean  in  the  district  of  Thamna.  To 
him  were  allotted,  likewise,  Lydda,  Joppa,  and  Ammaus.  Of  the 
Gophnitic  and  Acrabatene  territory,  John,  son  of  Ananias,  was 
appointed  president;  as  was  Josephus,  son  of  Matthias,  of  either 
Galilee.  Under  his  control  was  also  placed  Gamala,  the  strongest 
of  the  towns  in  that  quarter. 

5.  Of  the  other  commanders,  each  administered  the  district  con- 
fided to  him,  according  to  his  zeal  and  abilities.  Josephus,  however, 
proceeding  into  Galilee,  made  it  his  first  object  to  conciliate  the  good 
will  of  the  inhabitants ; assured,  that,  by  so  doing,  he  should  for  the 
most  part  prove  successful,  though  he  might  occasionally  fail.  Sen- 
sible that  he  should  secure  the  friendship  of  the  nobles  by  sharing 
with  them  his  authority,  and  of  the  people,  if  he  conducted  affairs 
through  the  medium  of  their  countrymen  and  acquaintances,  he  selected 
from  the  nation  seventy  persons,  of  mature  years,  and  eminent  for 
wisdom  ; and  these  he  appointed  magistrates  of  the  whole  of  Galilee  ; 
with  seven,  in  each  city,  for  the  adjudication  of  minor  differences. 
The  more  important  matters,  and  capital  cases,  he  directed  to  be 
referred  to  himself,  and  the  seventy. 

6.  Having  established  laws  for  the  internal  regulation  of  the  towns, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  their  security  from  external  attack.  Aware 
that  the  Romans  would  invade  Galilee,  he  fortified  the  suitable  posts 
of  Jotapata,  Bersabe,  and  Selamis,  as  also  Caphareccho,  Japha,  and 
Sigoph,  with  the  mountain  called  Tabor,  as  well  as  Tarichaea,  and 
Tiberias.  He  moreover  secured  with  walls  the  caves  at  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth,  in  the  Lower  Galilee,  and  in  the  Upper,  the  Rock  of 
Achabara,  as  it  is  termed,  with  Seph,  Jamnith,  and  Mero. 

In  Gaulanitis  he  fortified  Seleucia,  Sogane,  and  Gamala.  The 
Sepphorites,  alone,  he  permitted  to  construct  walls  for  themselves, 
observing  that  they  had  ample  resources,  and  were,  even  without 
encouragement,  eager  for  hostilities.  In  like  manner,  also,  John,  son 
of  Levi,  at  his  own  expense,  fortified  Gischala,  by  command  of 
Josephus.  During  the  erection  of  the  other  fortresses  Josephus 
remained  upon  the  spot,  aiding  and  directing.  He  further  raised  in 
Galilee  a force  of  above  a hundred  thousand  young  men,  all  of  whom 
he  equipped  with  old  weapons,  which  he  had  collected. 

7.  Sensible  that  the  Roman  army  had  become  invincible,  chiefly 
from  prompt  obedience,  and  military  training,  he  despaired  of  a 
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discipline,  pursued  only  in  the  moment  of  need.  But,  remarking 
that  their  ready  obedience  was  attributable  to  the  number  of  their 
officers,  he  divided  his  army  more  on  the  Roman  model,  and  in- 
creased the  number  of  his  captains.  He,  moreover,  distributed  the 
soldiers  into  different  classes,  and  these  he  placed  under  decurions, 
centurions,  and  tribunes ; and,  in  addition  to  these,  he  nominated 
generals  for  the  larger  divisions.  He  taught  them,  likewise,  how  to 
pass  the  watchword;  to  advance  and  retreat  by  sound  of  trumpet; 
to  bring  up  the  wings  to  the  charge,  and  wheel  round  ; and  in  what 
manner  they  were  to  return  from  a successful  quarter  to  the  relief  of 
their  comrades  where  hard  pressed,  and  to  share  the  labours  of  the 
fatigued.  Whatever  conduced  to  mental  fortitude  or  hardihood  of 
frame,  he  constantly  inculcated.  But  he  chiefly  trained  them  for  the 
war  by  explaining  to  them  in  detail  the  discipline  of  the  Romans, 
and  that  they  had  to  cope  with  men  who,  by  strength  of  body,  and 
intrepidity  of  mind,  had  conquered  almost  the  whole  inhabited 
world. 

He  told  them,  that  he  would  receive  it  from  them  as  a proof  of 
their  discipline  as  warriors,  even  before  they  took  the  field,  if  they 
abstained  from  the  usual  excesses — theft,  robbery,  and  rapine ; from 
defrauding  their  countrymen ; and  from  regarding  the  damage  of  their 
nearest  kindred  as  a gain  to  themselves.  For  those  wars  are  most 
successfully  conducted,  in  which  the  soldiery  preserve  an  approving- 
conscience;  as  they  who  are  depraved  at  heart  meet  adversaries  not 
only  in  their  antagonists,  but  also  in  a hostile  God. 

8.  Many  such  exhortations  he  ceased  not  to  employ.  He  had  now- 
mustered  all  that  were  ready  for  service — sixty  thousand  infantry, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry ; and  besides  this  force,  on  which 
he  mainly  relied,  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  mercenaries. 
Around  his  person  he  retained  a body-guard  of  six  hundred  picked 
men.  If  we  except  the  mercenaries,  the  other  troops  were  supported 
by  the  towns,  with  but  little  difficulty ; for  of  those  enrolled,  each 
city  sent  out  to  the  army  one  half  of  its  male  population ; the 
remainder  being  detained  at  home  to  provide  these  with  necessaries. 
Thus,  while  to  the  one  were  assigned  military  duties,  and  to  the 
other  domestic  labours,  they  who  furnished  the  supplies  were 
repaid  with  safety  by  those  in  arms. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

1.  While  Josephus  was  thus  administering  affairs  in  Galilee,  there 
appeared  upon  the  stage  an  intriguing  character,  a native  of  Gischala, 
John  the  son  of  Levi;  in  craft  and  duplicity  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished, in  acts  of  infamy  first  among  mankind.  Indigent  in  the 
commencement  of  his  career,  his  poverty  was  long  an  obstacle  to  his 
depravity.  Prompt  at  falsehood,  and  adroit  in  attaching  credit  to  his 
fictions,  he  deemed  deceit  a virtue,  and  employed  it  against  his  bosom 
friends ; — a pretender  to  philanthropy,  and  yet  in  the  prospect  of 
lucre  most  sanguinary  ; ever  lofty  in  his  aspirations,  yet  feeding  his 
hopes  with  the  meanest  artifices.  A solitary  brigand,  he  subsequently 
formed  associates  in  his  daring ; few  at  first,  indeed,  hut  he  daily 
extended  their  numbers:  careful  to  unite  with  him  no  one  who  would 
be  an  easy  prey  to  an  assailant,  he  selected  such  as  excelled  in  bodily 
activity,  in  intrepidity,  and  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  war.  He 
accordingly  drew  together  a band  of  four  hundred  men,  for  the  most 
part  fugitives  from  the  district  and  villages  of  Tyre.  With  their  aid 
he  ravaged  the  whole  of  Galilee,  and  harassed  the  public  mind, 
already  in  a state  of  excitement  on  the  subject  of  the  approaching 
war. 

2.  John,  while  thus  aspiring  to  command,  and  prosecuting  his 
schemes  of  ambition,  had  hitherto  found  a check  in  the  want  of  pecu- 
niary resources.  Perceiving  that  Josephus  was  greatly  captivated 
with  his  energy,  he  prevailed  on  him  in  the  first  instance  to  entrust 
him  with  the  repairs  of  the  fortifications  of  his  native  city  ; an  under- 
taking in  which  he  enriched  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  opulent. 
He  next  devised  a most  crafty  scheme,  ostensibly  to  preserve  those 
Jews  who  resided  in  Syria  from  using  oil  not  prepared  by  their  own 
countrymen  ; and  he  requested  permission  to  furnish  that  article  to 
them  at  the  frontier. 

With  Tyrian  coin  of  the  value  of  four  Attic  drachmas,  he  purchased 
four  amphoras  of  oil,  and  at  the  same  price  sold  half  an  amphora. 
But  as  Galilee  was  an  olive  country,  and  was  at  that  time  especially 
abounding  with  oil,  he,  by  sending  it  in  large  quantities  to  those  who 
wanted  it,  and  enjoying  a monopoly  in  the  trade,  amassed  immense 
wealth,  which  he  forthwith  employed  against  the  individual  who  had 
allowed  the  transaction.  Supposing  that,  could  he  effect  the  ruin  oi 
Josephus,  he  should  command  Galilee,  he  directed  the  brigands  under 
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him  to  pursue  their  rapines  with  greater  ardour,  in  order  that,  as  there 
were  abettors  of  innovation  in  the  district,  he  might  either  lay  an 
ambush  for  the  general  when  carrying  succours  to  some  quarter,  and 
despatch  him ; or,  that,  in  case  he  should  overlook  the  brigands,  he 
might  calumniate  him  to  the  inhabitants.  He  then  circulated  a report 
from  a distance,  that  Josephus  was  undoubtedly  purposing  to  betray 
the  state  to  the  Romans ; and  many  such  devices  did  he  resort  to  for 
the  ruin  of  the  man. 

3.  At  this  juncture  some  youths  from  the  village  of  Dabaritta,  who 
kept  guard  in  the  Great  Plain,  lay  in  ambush  for  Ptolemy,  the  steward 
of  Agrippa  and  Bernice,  and  plundered  him  of  the  whole  of  his  bag- 
gage, among  which  were  not  a few  costly  vestments,  a number  of 
silver  cups,  and  six  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  Unable  to  dispose 
secretly  of  the  booty,  they  brought  the  whole  to  Josephus,  who  wTas 
then  at  Tarichaea.  He  reprehended  them  for  their  violence  to  the 
king’s  servants,  and  committed  the  property  he  had  received  to  the 
custody  of  iEneas,  the  person  of  greatest  influence  in  Tarichaea,  with 
the  design  of  returning  it  to  the  owners,  when  occasion  offered : a 
procedure  which  involved  him  in  extreme  danger.  For  the  plun- 
derers, as  well  indignant  at  being  allowed  no  share  of  the  spoil,  as 
foreseeing  Josephus’  intention  to  pay  a compliment  to  the  king  and 
queen  at  their  expense,  ran  off  by  night  to  their  several  villages, 
representing  Josephus  to  all,  as  a traitor.  They  moreover  filled  the 
neighbouring  towns  with  tumult,  insomuch  that,  in  the  morning,  a 
hundred  thousand  had  assembled  in  arms  against  him. 

The  multitude,  congregated  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Tarichsea, 
assailed  him  with  many  and  angry  vociferations,  some  crying  out  to 
stone,  others  to  burn,  the  traitor.  To  this  they  had  been  instigated 
by  John,  seconded  by  one  Joshua,  son  of  Sapphias,  and  at  that  time 
governor  of  Tiberias.  Josephus’  friends  and  body-guards,  terrified 
at  the  fury  of  the  crowd,  all  fled,  four  only  excepted.  When 
the  rioters  were  almost  in  the  very  act  of  setting  fire  to  the  house,  he 
started  up  from  sleep.  The  four  who  remained  exhorted  him  to 
make  his  escape  ; but,  dismayed  neither  by  his  deserted  situation, 
nor  by  the  numbers  who  beset  his  house,  he  rushed  forward  with  his 
robe  rent,  and  with  dust  sprinkled  on  his  head,  with  his  hands  behind 
him,  and  his  sword  suspended  from  Iris  neck.  On  seeing  him,  his 
acquaintances,  but  especially  the  Tarichaeans,  were  moved  to  pity. 
Those  from  the  country,  however,  and  some  nearer  home,  who 
deemed  him  oppressive,  loaded  him  with  invectives,  and  ordered  him 
instantly  to  produce  the  public  money,  and  confess  his  traitorous 
compact.  For  they  concluded,  from  his  mien,  that  he  would  deny 
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none  of  the  delinquencies  of  which  he  was  suspected,  and  that,  to 
obtain  pardon,  he  had  got  up  all  this  piteous  display. 

But  this  exhibition  of  humiliation  was  preliminary  to  a stratagem 
on  his  part.  With  the  design  of  sowing  dissension  among  those  who 
were  exasperated  against  him,  and  that  on  the  subject  which  had 
awakened  their  ire,  he  promised  to  make  a full  confession.  Then 
being  permitted  to  speak,  “ It  was  my  intention,”  he  said,  “ neither 
to  return  this  money  to  Agrippa,  nor  to  appropriate  it  to  my  own 
use ; for  I never  deemed  him  a friend,  who  was  an  enemy  to  you, 
nor  that  beneficial  to  myself,  which  was  injurious  to  the  public.  But 
observing  your  city — men  of  Tarichaea — destitute  of  defence,  and  in 
want  of  funds  for  the  construction  of  walls,  and  fearing  the  people 
of  Tiberias,  and  the  other  cities  who  were  lying  in  wait  for  the  spoil, 
I determined  to  keep  quiet  possession  of  the  money,  in  order  to  sur- 
round you  with  a rampart.  If  this  displease  you,  however,  I shall 
produce  what  was  brought  to  me,  and  permit  you  to  plunder  it ; but 
if  I consulted  well  for  you — then  punish  your  benefactor.” 

4.  On  this  the  Tarichaeans  were  loud  in  his  praise,  while  the  Tibe- 
rians,  with  the  others,  vilified  and  threatened  him.  Leaving  Josephus, 
the  two  parties  now  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves ; while  he,  con- 
fiding in  his  supporters,  for  the  Tarichaeans  numbered  up  to  forty 
thousand,  addressed  the  crowd  with  greater  freedom,  and  severely 
rebuking  their  rashness,  observed,  that  “ with  the  sum  in  question  he 
would  fortify  Tarichaea,  and  put  the  other  towns,  also,  in  a posture  of 
defence.  Money  would  not  be  wanting,  could  they  but  agree  at 
whose  expense  funds  were  to  be  provided,  instead  of  lavishing  their 
anger  on  him  wrho  provided  them.” 

5.  The  remainder  of  the  party  who  had  been  thus  deluded  now 
withdrew',  but  under  high  excitement.  Two  thousand,  however, 
rushed  in  arms  upon  him  ; and  although  he  succeeded  in  retreating 
to  his  house,  they  beset  it,  threatening  him.  In  this  emergency  Jo- 
sephus had  recourse  to  a second  artifice.  Having  ascended  to  the 
roof,  and,  motioning  with  his  hand,  calmed  the  tumult,  he  expressed 
his  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  their  demands,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
hear  them  amidst  the  confused  clamour.  Whatever  they  should  order, 
he  would  do,  if  they  would  send  in  some  of  their  number  to  confer 
quietly  with  him.  On  hearing  this,  the  leading  rioters,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates, entered.  Having  dragged  them  into  the  most  retired  part 
of  the  house,  and  closed  the  vestibule,  he  scourged  them  until  their 
bowels  were  laid  bare.  The  mob  meantime  stood  outside  supposing 
their  friends  engaged  in  a lengthened  parley.  He  then  suddenly 
opened  the  doors,  and,  dismissing  the  men,  covered  with  blood,  struck 
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the  rioters  with  such  consternation,  that  they  threw  away  their  arms, 
and  fled. 

6.  These  occurrences  inflamed,  so  much  the  more,  the  jealousy  of 
John,  and  he  formed  a second  plot  against  Josephus.  Pretending 
sickness,  he  requested  Josephus'  permission  to  use  the  hot  baths  of 
Tiberias  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health.  'Josephus,  not  yet 
suspecting  the  intriguer,  wrote  to  the  magistrates  of  the  town  to 
provide  him  with  apartments,  and  necessaries.  Availing  himself  of 
these,  John,  two  days  after,  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  his 
visit.  Having  gained  over  some  by  plausible  pretences,  others  by 
bribes,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  revolt  from  Josephus.  Silas,  to  whom 
Josephus  had  confided  the  protection  of  the  town,  having  learned  what 
was  going  forward,  wrote  immediately  to  acquaint  him  with  the  con- 
spiracy. On  receiving  the  letter  Josephus  set  out,  and,  marching  with 
all  speed  during  the  night,  arrived  early  in  the  morning  at  Tiberias. 

The  populace  came  forth  to  meet  him ; but  John,  though  suspect- 
ing no  good  to  himself  from  this  visit,  sent  notwithstanding  one  of 
his  acquaintances,  and,  feigning  illness,  stated,  that,  being  confined 
to  bed,  he  was  unable  to  pay  his  respects.  When  Josephus,  who  had 
convened  the  Tiberians  in  the  stadium,  was  endeavouring  to  address 
them  on  the  subject  of  the  letters,  John  privately  despatched  a party 
of  men  with  orders  to  kill  him.  The  people,  observing  them  drawing 
their  swords,  cried  out.  Josephus  turning  round  at  the  clamour,  and 
seeing  their  blades  ready  for  slaughter,  sprang  off  to  the  beach — he 
had  been  standing,  haranguing  the  crowd,  on  a tribunal  elevated  six 
cubits — and  leaping  into  a boat,  which  was  at  hand,  with  two  body- 
guards, escaped  to  the  middle  of  the  lake. 

7.  His  soldiers,  hastily  snatching  their  arms,  advanced  against  the 
conspirators.  Josephus,  however,  fearing,  should  a domestic  war 
arise,  that  the  city  would  be  ruined  through  the  jealousy  of  a few, 
sent  a message  to  his  adherents  to  provide  merely  for  their  own 
safety,  and  neither  to  put  any  one  to  death,  nor  prefer  accusations 
against  the  guilty: — and,  in  obedience  to  his  instructions,  they 
remained  quiet.  Those  in  the  neighbourhood,  however,  hearing  of 
the  plot,  and  by  whom  it  had  been  concerted,  assembled  to  punish 
John  ; but  he  had  already  taken  the  precaution  of  fleeing  to  Gischala, 
his  native  place.  The  Galilaeans  from  the  towns  now  flocked  in 
arms,  to  the  number  of  many  tens  of  thousands,  to  Josephus,  declar- 
ing that  they  stood  there  as  foes  of  John,  the  conspirator  against  all ; 
and  that  they  were  determined  to  burn  him,  with  the  city  that  had 
received  him. 

Josephus,  while  he  expressed  himself  grateful  for  their  kindness, 
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curbed  their  impetuosity,  preferring  to  subdue  his  enemies  rather  by 
policy,  than  the  sword.  Accordingly  singling  by  name  those  in 
the  several  towns  who  had  espoused  John’s  cause,  and  whom  the 
populace  in  each  readily  pointed  out,  and  threatening  by  proclama- 
tion to  seize  the  effects  of  all  who  did  not  within  five  days  withdraw 
from  John,  and  to  burn  their  houses  and  families,  three  thousand 
instantly  deserted  John,  and,  presenting  themselves  to  Josephus, 
threw  down  their  arms  at  his  feet.  John,  with  the  remainder — about 
two  thousand  Syrian  fugitives  — again  betook  himself  from  more 
open,  to  clandestine  artifices.  He  accordingly  despatched  messen- 
gers privately  to  Jerusalem  calumniating  Josephus  on  the  ground  of 
his  overgrown  power,  and  stating  that  he  would  forthwith  become 
the  tyrant  of  his  country,  unless  he  received  a timely  check.  These 
insinuations  the  people  were  prepared  to  expect,  and  they  listened  to 
them  with  indifference. 

The  leading  men,  however,  from  envy,  in  conjunction  with  some  of 
the  magistrates,  secretly  supplied  John  with  money,  for  the  enlisting 
of  mercenaries,  that  he  might  proceed  to  hostilities  against  Josephus. 
They  likewise  passed  a decree  among  themselves  for  the  recal  of  the 
latter  from  his  command  ; but  not  thinking  a decree  alone  sufficient, 
they  sent  down  a force  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  men,  accom- 
panied by  four  persons  of  distinction,  Joesdrus,  the  son  of  Nomicus, 
Ananias,  the  son  of  Sadduk,  and  Simon  and  Judas,  sons  of  Jonathan, 
all  extremely  eloquent,  and  charged  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
the  people  from  Josephus.  Should  he  voluntarily  yield,  they 
were  to  grant  him  an  opportunity  of  justifying  his  conduct;  but, 
should  he  persist  in  remaining,  they  were  to  treat  him  as  a foe. 

His  friends  had,  in  the  mean  time,  written  to  inform  Josephus  that 
an  army  was  advancing  against  him,  but  did  not  assign  the  reasons ; 
the  matter  having  been  determined  in  secret  conclave  by  his  enemies. 
Hence,  as  no  precautionary  measures  had  been  adopted,  four  cities, 
Sepphoris,  Gamala,  Gischala,  and  Tiberias,  went  over  to  his  oppo- 
nents immediately  on  their  arrival.  These,  however,  he  soon  brought 
back  without  recourse  to  arms ; and  having  got  into  his  power,  by 
stratagem,  the  four  leaders,  and  their  ablest  soldiers,  he  sent  them 
back  to  Jerusalem.  Against  these  the  people  evinced  extreme  indig- 
nation, and  would  have  killed  them  along  with  those  who  commis- 
sioned them,  had  they  not  prevented  it  by  a timely  flight. 

8.  From  this  period  the  dread  of  Josephus  confined  John  within  the 
walls  of  Gischala.  But  a few  days  had  elapsed  when  Tiberias  again 
revolted;  its  inhabitants  having  previously  invited  king  Agrippa. 
Although  that  prince  did  not  arrive  at  the  time  appointed,  yet  a few 
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Roman  horsemen  happening  on  that  day  to  make  their  appearance, 
they  forbade  Josephus  the  city  by  proclamation.  Tidings  of  tliis  de- 
fection were  immediately  conveyed  to  Tarichaea.  Josephus,  who  had 
sent  out  his  entire  force  on  a foraging  excursion,  could  neither  go  out 
alone  against  the  malcontents,  nor  yet  could  he  await  the  issue,  as 
he  feared  lest,  in  case  he  delayed,  the  royal  troops  would  anticipate 
him  in  occupying  the  town ; nor  could  he  withal,  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, engage  in  any  work,  the  sabbath  intervening. 

He  conceived  the  idea,  therefore,  of  circumventing  the  insurgents 
by  an  artifice ; and  ordering  the  gates  of  Tarichaea  to  be  shut,  that  no 
intimation  of  his  design  might  be  conveyed  to  those  against  whom  it 
was  to  be  employed,  he  collected  all  the  vessels  on  the  Lake — two 
hundred  and  thirty  were  found,  and  there  were  not  more  than  four 
sailors  in  each — and  made  sail  with  all  speed  for  Tiberias.  Shortening 
way  at  such  a distance  from  the  town  as  to  prevent  any  close  in- 
spection, he  ordered  the  empty  vessels  to  move  to  and  fro,  whilst  he 
himself,  attended  only  by  seven  of  his  guards  unarmed,  drew  near 
so  as  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  shore.  His  opponents,  who  were 
still  inveighing  against  him,  seeing  him  from  the  walls,  and  supposing 
in  their  terror  that  the  entire  fleet  was  filled  with  troops,  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  with  imploring  signs  besought  him  to  spare  the  city. 

9.  Josephus,  after  threatening  them  severely,  and  upbraiding  them 
—in  that,  while  they  had  first  taken  up  arms  against  the  Romans, 
they  now  wasted  their  strength  in  civil  dissensions,  doing  what 
was  most  beneficial  to  their  foes ; and  next  hastened  to  destroy  the 
man  who  had  been  the  guardian  of  their  safety,  nor  were  ashamed  to 
close  their  city  against  him  who  had  fortified  it — declared,  notwith- 
standing, that  he  would  receive  any  who  would  express  contrition, 
and  aid  him  in  securing  the  town. 

Ten  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Tiberians,  accordingly,  came 
down  to  him  without  delay,  and  having  taken  them  on  board  one  of 
his  vessels,  he  carried  them  out  to  a considerable  distance.  Fifty 
others  of  the  council,  men  of  high  distinction,  he  ordered  to  repair  to 
him,  as  if  with  the  view  of  receiving  some  pledge  from  them.  Then, 
under  new  pretexts,  he  sent  for  others  in  'succession,  as  if  to  ratify 
the  compact,  directing  the  pilots  of  the  ships,  thus  filled,  to  proceed 
with  all  haste  to  Tarichaea,  and  there  to  shut  up  the  men  in  prison ; 
until,  having  seized  the  whole  council,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred, 
with  about  two  thousand  of  the  populace,  he  despatched  them  to 
Tarichaea. 

10.  The  remainder  loudly  exclaiming  against  one  Clitus,  as  chief 
mover  of  the  revolt,  and  entreating  that  his  anger  should  be  wreaked 
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on  him,  Josephus,  whose  determination  it  was  to  inflict  no  capital 
punishment,  ordered  Levias,  one  of  his  guards,  to  go  ashore  and  cut 
off  the  hands  of  Clitus.  The  soldier,  however,  afraid  to  venture 
alone  into  the  midst  of  a hostile  assemblage,  refused : on  which 
Clitus,  observing  Josephus  in  the  vessel  venting  his  indignation,  and 
on  the  point  of  leaping  out  to  chastise  him,  implored  him  from  the 
beach  to  leave  him  one  of  his  hands.  Josephus  consenting,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  himself  cut  off  the  other,  he  drew  his  sword 
with  his  right  hand,  and  severed  the  left  from  his  body  : — with  such 
dread  had  Josephus  inspired  him. 

On  that  occasion,  with  empty  ships,  and  seven  spearmen,  Josephus 
captured  the  Tiberian  people,  and  once  more  reduced  their  city  to 
obedience.  A few  days  after,  he  took  Gischala,  which  had  revolted 
with  Sepphoris,  and  allowed  his  soldiers  to  plunder  it.  Collecting 
all  the  spoil,  however,  he  restored  it  to  the  citizens,  acting  in  a 
similar  manner  also  towards  those  of  Sepphoris  and  Tiberias.  For 
it  was  his  wish,  after  getting  these  likewise  into  Iris  power,  to  teach 
them  an  instructive  lesson  by  the  pillage ; while  by  the  restitution 
of  their  property,  he  reinstated  himself  in  their  affections. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

1.  Thus  were  allayed  the  commotions  in  Galilee.  The  Jews, 
reposing  from  intestine  feuds,  now  directed  their  attention  to  prepa- 
rations against  the  Romans.  In  Jerusalem  the  high  priest  Ananus, 
and  those  of  the  nobles  not  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  Romans, 
applied  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  walls,  and  the  collection  of  war- 
like implements.  And  throughout  the  whole  city  were  forged  mis- 
siles, and  every  description  of  weapon.  The  youth  in  crowds  were 
engaged  in  irregular  exercises,  and  all  was  full  of  tumult.  Deep, 
meantime,  was  the  dejection  of  the  moderate  party ; and  many,  fore- 
seeing the  calamities  that  were  approaching,  gave  loud  expression  to 
their  grief.  Omens  also  there  were,  which,  to  the  friends  of  peace, 
seemed  boding  of  ill,  but  which,  by  those  who  were  kindling  up  the 
war,  were  favourably  interpreted;  and  the  state  of  the  city,  even 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  was  that  of  a place  doomed  to 
destruction.  It  was  Ananus’  care,  however,  desisting  for  a season 
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from  warlike  preparations,  to  bend  the  disaffected  to  salutary  mea- 
sures, and  to  restrain  the  madness  of  the  so-called  zealots;  but  he 
was  overpowered  by  their  violence.  The  fate  which  befel  him  the 
sequel  of  our  narrative  will  disclose. 

2.  In  the  Acrabatene  territory,  Simon,  son  of  Gioras,  gathering 
round  him  many  of  the  malcontents,  devoted  himself  to  rapine ; and 
he  not  only  sacked  the  houses,  but  tortured  the  persons  of  the  opu- 
lent ; and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  already,  at  a distance,  commencing 
his  career  of  tyranny.  An  armed  force  being  sent  against  him  by 
Ananus  and  the  authorities,  he  fled  with  his  band  to  the  brigands  in 
Masada,  and  was  associated  with  them  in  plundering  Idumaea ; and 
there  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  Ananus,  and  his  other  opponents. 
And  so  great  was  the  number  of  the  slain,  and  the  frequency  of 
rapine,  that  the  authorities  in  that  quarter  raised  an  army,  and  kept 
the  villages  under  garrison.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Judaea. 
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THE  DAMASCUS  GATE. C.ESAREA.  xlix 

receive  the  centering  ends  of  a flight  of  steps,  of  which  this  was  the 
newel : these  therefore  undoubtedly  are  the  remains  of  a winding  staircase, 
corresponding  to  that  in  the  “ dark  room,”  by  the  gate. 

At  a first  glance,  perhaps,  it  might  be  imagined  that  what  we  see  before 
us  in  this  Plate  is — a gateway  walled  up:  but  a little  attention  will  be 
enough  to  convince  us  that  this  is  not  the  fact; — for,  in  the  first  place,  the 
obviously  modern  style  of  the  upper  part,  as  compared  with  the  lower,  shows 
that  the  arch  and  superincumbent  wall  must  have  been  placed  upon  the 
abraded  stones  beneath,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries ; and  next,  the  steps, 
indicating  the  existence  of  a structure  which  the  upper  and  modern  part 
has  superseded,  prove  the  same ; and  lastly,  the  occurrence  of  these  same 
arches  on  the  interior  side  of  each  of  the  towers  along  the  course  of  the 
wall,  puts  beyond  doubt  the  purpose  they  subserve,  as  well  as  their  compa- 
ratively recent  date.  What  seems  clear,  thus  far,  is  this — that  the  Damascus 
Gate,  and  the  Wall,  right  and  left,  to  some  distance,  are  restorations  of  the 
ancient,  or  original  City  Wall.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  resist  the  belief  that  this 
ancient  wall — identical  as  it  is  in  structure  and  appearance,  ought  to  be 
assigned  to  a date,  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  that  of  the  substructures  of  the 
Haram. 

Mr.  Tipping,  in  referring  to  this  interior  view,  says — “ The  ancient 
masonry  in  and  about  the  Damascus  Gate  is  apparently  surpassed  by  none 
in  antiquity.  But  of  this  part  of  the  wall  Dr.  Robinson’s  description  is,  as 
usual,  clear  and  accurate,  nor  need  I enlarge  upon  it:  I may  however 
mention  the  fact — that  small  bevelled  stones  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with 
in  the  modern  (relatively  modern)  walls  and  houses;  these  may  be  either  the 
materials  of  the  ancient  structures,  or  the  result  of  imitation,  when,  in 
rebuilding  and  fortifying  the  city,  in  subsequent  ages,  one  ancient  stone  has 
been  cut  up  into  twenty.” 


C A3  S ARE  A (Three  Plates). 

1.  CAESAREA : GENERAL  VIEW.  2.  RUINS  UPON  THE  SlTE  OF  Herod’s 
Mole.  3.  A part  of  the  same,  seen  from  the  other  side. 

What  we  have  before  us  is  in  fact  that  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
antiquities  of  Palestine — ruins  of  ruins; — archaeological  monuments,  telling 
consecutive  stories  of  transient  power  and  splendour,  and  of  long-lasting 
periods  of  desolation,  intervening.  Through  centuries  of  revolution,  the  Turk, 
the  Norman,  the  Saracen,  the  Byzantine  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Macedonian, 
has  each,  in  his  time,  overthrown  the  structures  of  his  predecessor,  and 
then  has  employed  his  materials ; and  thus  it  is  that  what  we  have  usually 
vol.  i.  g 
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to  expound — ns  best  we  may,  is  a sort  of  chronological  enigma*  In 
various  instances,  wliat  is  now  a mosque  itself  perhaps  hastening  to  its 
fall_wns  once  a Christian  church  ; and  that  church  had  been  made  to  rest 
upon  the  foundations,  and  was  constructed  with  the  materials,  of  a palace 
or  fortress,  of  the  Koman,  or  even  of  the  Macedonian  period. 

This  sort  of  intercommingling  of  structures,  holding  up  to  view  con- 
fusedly, as  it  does,  the  epochs  of  many  centuries— just  as  a fractured 
speculum  exhibits  the  disjointed  parts  of  a landscape — meets  the  eye  at 
many  points,  in  Jerusalem,  and  at  Hebron,  and  along  the  line  of  coast,  from 
Gaza  to  Tripoli,  and  at  Baalbec,  and  at  Sebaste,  and  at  Nabulus  ; and,  in 
a word,  almost  everywhere  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  land 
wliich,  during  the  lapse  of  almost  three  thousand  years,  has  been  given  as  a 
prey  to  the  nations,  but  has  been  possessed  as  a home  by  none. 

At  a glance,  the  three  Plates  before  us  tell  this  story  of  national 
vicissitude.  In  a very  remarkable  manner,  they  thus  exhibit  either  the 
labours,  or  the  materials — overthrown — re-constructed,  and  again  over- 
thrown, of  at  least  three  great  eras  of  wealth  and  power.  The  General 
View  shows  the  existing  remains  of  the  ancient  Caesarea,  and  of  its  Mole, 
as  they  occupy  a large  area  upon  the  mainland,  and  stretch  out  some  dis- 
tance to  seaward.  The  Plate  (vignette)  in  which  a party  of  Bedoueen  is 
stripping  a murdered  man,  exhibits  the  contrary,  or  northern  face  of  the 
ruins,  at  the  point  where  the  ancient  Mole  seems  to  have  joined  on  to  the 
city  wall.  The  other  (vignette)  Plate  displays  the  tottering  masses  that 
are  seen  in  the  General  View,  midway  upon  the  Mole ; — the  mass  which 
cuts  the  horizon  sea-line  in  this,  being  the  same  as  that  which,  in  the 
vignette  Plate,  is  the  remoter  ruin,  on  the  right  hand.  The  Promontory 
on  the  horizon  of  the  General  View,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve 
miles,  is  the  Castellum  Perigrinorum,  where  there  are  extensive  ruins  ; 
and  beyond  this,  eight  miles  further  north,  is  the  headland  of  Carmel. 

Remains  such  as  those  which  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Caesarea — once 
the  glory  of  Palestine,  now  the  haunt  of  jackals  and  wild  boars — and  from 
which  obtrude  the  costly  materials  of  a succession  of  structures,  furnish  a 
sort  of  condensed  commentary  upon  that  series  of  historical  evidence  which 
we  derive  from  books.  Nothing  would  be  more  significant  of  the  mutually 
corroborative  relationship  existing  between  the  literary  records  of  past  ages, 
and  the  substantial  monuments  of  those  same  times — the  ruins  of  palaces, 
temples,  theatres,  harbours — than  to  collate  the  one  with  the  other  on  a spot 
such  as  that  now  in  view.  These  tottering  masses,  so  heterogeneous  in  their 
materials,  might  be  described  as  the  archives  of  four  empires,  which,  on 
this  soil,  have,  in  their  turn,  blazed  in  brief  splendour,  and  sunk  into 
darkness.  To  interpret  these  records  aright — to  sort  them  chronologically, 
to  attach  the  fragments  severally — each  to  the  page  of  liistory  proper  to  it, 
and  which  it  might  serve  to  corroborate  and  illustrate,  would  be  a task  too 
difficult,  perhaps,  even  if  every  requisite  condition  of  leisure  and  personal 
security  could  be  enjoyed  upon  the  spot ; and  how  impracticable  must  it  be 
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under  the  circumstances  that  at  present  attend  any  such  labours  of  exploration 
in  these  countries  ! The  area  of  the  ruins,  and  the  neighbourhood,  partially 
overgrown  with  long  grass  and  thistles,  is  thickly  peopled  by  hideous  reptiles 
and  wild  animals  ; beside  that  it  is  the  haunt  of  the  remorseless  Bedoueen. 
And  yet,  even  at  present,  the  endeavour  may  not  be  quite  hopeless  to  extract 
from  these  almost  inaccessible  and  confused  remains  what  we  are  in  search 
of,  and  that  which,  wherever  it  is  found,  should  always  be  carefully  noticed 
and  defined,  and  carried  to  the  credit  of  ancient  writers ; what  we  mean  is — 
substantial  and  unequivocal  evidences  of  the  truth  and  exactness  of  written 
History.  The  contributions  of  this  sort  to  which  Josephus  may  lay  claim 
are  large  and  various  ; but  perhaps  the  feeling  in  some  minds  may  be  that 
the  J ewish  historian,  more  than  others,  needs  such  support ; we  will  only 
say  that — if  indeed  he  needs  it — he  has  it. 

The  neighbourhood,  and  even  districts  more  remote,  must  be  searched, 
if  we  would  amass  what  might  serve  to  attest  the  correctness  of  our  author’s 
descriptions  of  Caesarea,  such  as  it  was  in  his  time,  that  is  to  say — such  as 
Herod  had  made  it.  The  vast  materials  that  once  covered  this  site  have,  in 
modern  times,  been  resorted  to  as  an  inexhaustible  quarry,  furnishing  costly 
shafts  and  ready-wrought  blocks,  plinths,  and  capitals,  for  public  build- 
ings at  Acre,  and  elsewhere.  The  late  Djezzar  Pasha,  especially — at  the 
sound  of  whose  name  the  stoutest  hearts  throughout  Palestine  beat  in  fear, 
was,  in  his  way,  a man  of  universal  genius,  and  seizing  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  by  these  vast  remains,  lying  in  his  vicinity,  and  within  reach 
of  water  carriage,  he  reared  gorgeous  palaces,  fountains,  and  mosques,  at  a 
cheap  rate.  Thus  has  the  modern  Herod  snatched  from  the  ancient  Herod 
those  columns  of  granite  and  porphyry,  and  those  richly  sculptured  marbles, 
which  the  prodigal  ignorance  of  the  middle-age  builders  had  embedded  in 
their  mural  works. 

Of  this  practice  of  working  up  the  materials  of  ancient  structures,  re- 
gardless of  their  intrinsic  value,  or  beauty  of  workmanship,  the  walls  of  the 
great  quadrangle  at  Jerusalem  afford,  as  we  have  already  observed,  many 
striking  exemplifications.  The  same  is  to  be  seen  at  Baalbec,  and  elsewhere; 
and  here  again  at  Caesarea,  such  instances  meet  the  eye  on  every  side.  The 
foremost  mass,  in  the  upright  Plate  (Ruins  at  Caesarea),  exhibits  this 
lavish  mode  of  masonry  in  a conspicuous  manner.  It  would  seem  probable 
that  the  vast  mass  upheaved  from  its  place,  has  been  thus  levered  over  for 
the  very  purpose  of  extracting  some  rare  samples  of  shafts  of  veined 
marble  or  porphyry  that  had  caught  the  eye  of  the  depredator.  A degree 
of  regularity  appears  to  have  been  adhered  to  in  the  employment  of  these 
shafts ; perhaps  with  a view  to  the  firmness  of  the  structure,  and  perhaps 
also  with  some  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  protruding  ends  on  the  face 
of  the  building.  In  this  instance  the  rule  seems  to  have  been  to  lay  a 
course  of  shafts  with  intervening  small  stones,  upon  which  rested  two  or 
three  courses  of  square  stones.  We  may  believe  that  one,  two,  or  even 
three  rows  of  shafts  have  been  extracted  from  this  mass;  while  the 
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superincumbent  cubic  fragment  was  swayed,  alternately,  from  side  to  side, 
and  left  to  lower  itself  each  time.  On  this  supposition  it  might  perhaps, 
and  at  no  very  remote  period,  have  ranged,  as  to  height,  along  with  the  mass 
which,  in  the  General  View,  is  seen  to  the  left  of  it,  rising  above  the 
sea-line. 

The  removal  of  materials,  and  the  fall  of  masses  of  building,  seem  to 
have  been  going  on  at  a rapid  rate  of  late  years.  At  least  so  we  should 
suppose  while  comparing  the  delineations  before  us,  as  well  as  Mr.  Tipping’s 
account  of  the  scene  at  the  time  of  his  visit  in  1842,  with  the  very  graphic 
description  given  of  it  by  Count  Forbin,  who  was  there  so  lately  as  in 
1817.  Even  after  making  some  abatement  on  the  score  of  the  rather  florid 
style  of  the  French  writer,  desolation  must  have  become  still  more  desolate 
during  that  interval  of  twenty-five  years.  The  following  passage,  however, 
might  be  supposed,  in  several  of  its  details,  to  have  been  composed  for  the 
very  pui-pose  of  accompanying  the  Plates  now  before  us: — 

“ Parti  bicn  avant  le  jour,  je  voulais  visiter  Cesaree.  Cette  ville,  dans 
une  position  semblable  & celle  d’Athlit— (the  promontory  seen  on  the  horizon 
of  the  General  View,  and  where  are  found  the  extensive  ruins  of  the 
Castellum  Perigrinorum) — est  entierement  deserte,  et  la  conservation  de 
ses  remparts,  de  son  port,  de  ses  monumens,  inspire  une  surprise  inde- 
finissable.  On  y trouve  des  rues,  des  places;  et  en  retablissant  les  portes 
de  ses  liautes  et  terribles  murailles,  il  serait  facile  d’habiter  et  defendre 
encore  Cesaree.  Un  dvenement  desastreux  semble  avoir  fait  peril’  ou  mis 
en  fuite  ses  nombreux  habitans  depuis  peu  d’annees,  depuis  peu  de  mois. 
Les  murs  de  l’eglise  sont  empreints  de  la  fumee  de  l’encens  des  Chretiens;  on 
retrouve  meme  jusqu’ii  la  chaire  illustree  par  des  eveques  savans  et  coura- 
geux.  Les  tombes  sont  ouvertes,  et  des  ossemens  attestent  seuls  le  sejour 
passe  de  l’liomme  au  milieu  de  cette  solitude  elfrayante.  Le  silence  qui  regne 
a Cesaree,  n’est  trouble  que  par  le  bruit  regulier  et  monotone  de  la  mer:  les 
vagues  s’indignent  de  rencontrer  des  obstacles  inutiles,  d’obeir  it  ceux  qui 
ne  sont  plus ; elles  brisent  avec  furie,  elles  couvrent  d’6cume  la  jetee  et  les 
quais  du  port.  Leurs  efforts  redoubles  ont  ebranle  des  masses  enormes  de 
granit;  la  tour  du  phare  s’est  entr’ouverte ; l’escalier,  les  distributions  du 
chateau  restent  a decouvert,  et  l’oiseau  de  proie  en  fait  sa  demeure. 

“ Cesaree,  que  les  Arabes  nomment  Qeysaryeli,  renferme  encore  des 
colonnes  superbes,  et  en  grand  nombre,  dont  quelques-unes  sont  parfaitement 
entieres  ; plusieurs,  dans  le  moyen  age,  furent  employees  a la  construction 
du  mole  ; cet  edifice  s’avangait  tres-loin  dans  la  mer  ; les  materiaux  les 
plus  riches  servirent  a former  sa  base.  On  voit,  parmi  ces  debris,  des  blocs 
de  granit  rose  de  liuit  pieds  de  proportion,  qui  portent  des  inscriptions 
latines  ; mais  elles  sont  trop  frustes  pour  pouvoir  etre  decliiflfrees.” — 
Voyage  dans  le  Levant,  p.  77. 

All  that  meets  the  eye,  as  represented  in  the  plates  before  us,  and  all,  or 
nearly  all  which  Forbin  describes,  is  undoubtedly  recent,  or  comparatively 
so  ; — partly  Saracenic,  a part  perhaps  belonging  to  the  period  of  the 
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Crusades  ; and  much  that  is  attributable  to  the  Turks.  This  is  evident,  not 
merely  from  the  style  of  so  much  of  these  ruins  as  retains  its  form  and 
position ; but  it  may  conclusively  be  inferred  from  the  fact, — mentioned 
by  the  French  traveller,  and  shown  in  the  upright  Plate — that  low  down 
in  the  foundations  of  these  buildings,  “ the  most  costly  materials  ” of 
earlier  structures — the  shafts  of  columns  of  granite,  and  veined  marble 
— are  profusely  employed,  simply  as  material.  The  not  improbable 
supposition,  that  the  towering  masses  on  the  mole  are  the  remains  of 
the  Pharos  (of  the  middle  ages)  we  must  not  stop  to  examine ; — indeed, 
the  copious  and  eventful  history  of  this  site,  as  it  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  writers  of  the  intervening  centuries,  would  lead  us  very  far  from 
our  proper  theme,  and  must  be  left  untouched.  What  belongs  to  our 
purpose  is  to  direct  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  fact,  that  a site,  the  identity 
of  which  is  rendered  unquestionable  by  the  unbroken  transmission  of  the 
name  on  the  lips  of  the  Arab  population  from  age  to  age,  exhibits  proofs, 
the  most  striking,  of  that  which  history  affirms — namely,  that  this  spot  has, 
at  several  periods,  been  the  scene  and  centre  of  national  power,  and  of  regal 
magnificence; — that  times  of  decay  and  desolation  have  intervened  between 
these  brighter  eras;  and  that  the  earlier  of  these  epochs  far  surpassed  the 
later  in  wealth,  in  taste,  in  splendour.  What  else  can  we  infer  when  we 
find,  for  instance,  the  rarest  specimens  of  porphyry  and  granite,  wrought  in 
the  best  style,  now  decorating  a fa9ade  at  Acre,  and  which  have  been 
forced  out  from  their  prostrate  and  ignoble  position,  at  the  basement  of  a 
crusading  castle,  of  a light-house,  or  of  a church  ? Or  what,  when  shafts 
and  blocks  of  rose-granite  which  the  builders  of  modern  palaces  might  covet, 
are  beaten  by  the  waves  that  break  over  Saracenic  walls  ? 

In  a word,  Palestine  is  the  country  which,  more  strikingly  perhaps  than 
any  other,  now  offers  to  the  eye,  in  its  monuments,  the  great  epochs  of  history, 
and  exhibits,  more  than  any,  a constant  downward  tendency,  in  each  of  its 
successive  renovations.  Often  has  this  land  woke  up  as  from  a slumber ; 
but  as  if  stirred  in  each  instance  hy  a spirit  more  rude;  and  as  if  having  at 
its  command  fewer,  and  still  fewer  of  the  resources  of  national  prosperity. 

The  second-hand  materials  that  were  so  copiously  imbedded  in  the  ruins 
of  Caesarea,  the  more  valuable  portion  of  which  has  of  late  years  been 
carried  off — to  Acre,  and  elsewhere,  are  undoubtedly  Roman,  and  it  might 
perhaps  be  imagined — if  we  had  not  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  they  all 
belonged  to  a late  period  of  the  Roman  supremacy  in  Palestine.  But 
beside  that  the  actual  circumstances  of  that  supremacy  were  not  such  as  to 
favour  the  belief  that  structures  so  extensive  and  so  costly  could  then  have 
been  allowed  to  divert  the  attention,  and  to  absorb  the  resources  of  the 
empire,  various  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  especially  coins,  attest  the  fact 
that  Cajsarea  was  made  a colony  by  Vespasian  ; but  that  its  greatness 
was  of  much  earlier  date  is  proved  by  coins  of  Augustus,  which  show  to 
what  time,  and  to  whom,  the  architectural  splendours  of  Cxsarea  should 
be  attributed. 
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It  is  not  as  if  a shadow  of  reasonable  doubt  could  attach  to  a point  of 
history  such  as  the  one  before  us : all  that  we  have  in  view  is  this— to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  occasion  for  showing  that,  in  an  instance  where  the  Jewish 
writer  might  be  imagined  to  have  dealt  in  exaggerations,  tending  to  glorify 
his  country,  or  people,  his  representations  are  well  sustained,  not  merely 
by  the  brief  notices  that  are  found  on  the  pages  of  contemporary  writers, 
but  by  palpable  monuments,  now  extant.  Our  author’s  descriptions  of 
Ciesarea,  as  built  and  adorned  in  ten  years  by  Herod — Wak,  I.  xxi.  5,  6, 
7,  and  Antiquities,  XV.  ix.  6,  nearly  identical  as  they  are,  while  they 
perfectly  consist  with  Contemporaneous  testimonies,  are  the  more  to  be 
regarded  as  furnishing  an  instance  of  his  trustworthiness,  inasmuch  as 
no  other  account  of  tills  port  and  city,  comprising  details,  has  come  down 
to  us  from  that  age.  The  greatness  of  the  place,  in  the  time  of  Jose- 
phus, we  might  indeed  infer  from  the  brief  allusions  of  other  writers  ; 
but  we  must  turn  to  Josephus  as  our  sole  authority,  if  we  wish  for 
more  information.  Tacitus,  in  his  terse  manner,  (Hist.  ii.  79,)  thus 
glances  at  the  metropolis  of  Judaia : — “ Haud  dubia  destinatione  discessere, 
Mucianus  Antiochiam,  Vespasianus  Ciesaream  : ilia  Syria?,  haic  Judaeae 
caput  est.”  Such  it  had  become  within  less  than  a century,  for  Strabo,  who 
names  Antioch  as  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  while  descending  the  Syrian 
coast,  noting  each  town  in  its  order,  from  north  to  south,  reaches,  from 
Carmel,  “ Strato’s  tower,”  which  he  speaks  of  as  having  “ a landing-place,” 
■Kpoaopfxov  eyytv.  At  the  time  then  to  which  Strabo’s  evidence  attaches, 
there  was,  upon  this  dangerous  line  of  coast,  only  a rude  “landing-place” — a 
jetty,  probably,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Greek  (who,  as  we  may  pre- 
sume, had  constructed  it) — Strata.  Thus  far,  therefore,  Strabo  and  Josephus 
agree.  But  at  the  time  to  winch  Tacitus  refers,  and  we  cannot  allow  much 
more  than  eighty  years  for  the  interval,  this  landing-place — this  “ Strato’s 
tower,”  had  reared  itself  to  a proud  position,  and  was  knowm  at  Borne  as 
the  chief  city  of  Judasa;  but  it  is  Josephus,  and  he  alone,  who  explains  how 
so  great  a change,  within  so  short  a space  of  time,  could  have  come  about : 
— and  if  indeed  we  wanted  confirmations  of  his  testimony  to  this  effect,  we 
find  them  in  hundreds  of  columns  of  rose-granite,  porphyry,  and  veined 
marble,  wrought  in  the  finest  Roman  style,  and  the  ends  of  which,  washed 
by  the  waves,  now  protrude,  or  did  so  lately,  from  the  basement  of  struc- 
tures reared  by  the  prodigal  hands  of  Saracens,  Crusaders,  and  Turks! 

But  now  let  us  note  the  completeness  and  the  exact  fitting  of  that  line 
of  evidence  which  supports  the  testimony  of  Josephus  in  this  particular 
instance.  The  case  stands  thus. — The  Jewish  historian  affirms  that  it  was 
a native  prince — Herod,  who  raised  a petty  landing-place,  on  this  coast,  to 
metropolitan  dignity,  and,  at  vast  cost,  embellished  it  accordingly.  The 
fact  of  so  remarkable  a transition,  so  suddenly  effected,  might  seem  to  need 
confirmation ; and  we  find  it  at  hand.  Seventy  or  eighty  years  intervene 
between  the  times  of  Strabo  and  those  of  Tacitus  ; and  that,  about  mid-way 
in  this  period,  the  “ Strato’s  tower  ” of  the  earlier  writer  had  become  the 
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“ metropolitan  Cajsarea  ” of  the  later,  may  safely  be  inferred  from  a dozen 
words  found  on  the  pages  of  another  author,  whose  testimony,  if  adduced 
in  chronological  order,  finds  its  place  precisely  where  it  ought  to  appeal-, 
according  to  our  argument ; we  mean  Pliny  the  Elder,  who,  when  describing, 
in  their  order,  the  maritime  places  of  Syria,  says — “ Inde  Apollonia;  Stratonis 
turris,  eadem  Caesarea,  ab  Herode  rege  condita:” — and  adds,  thus  connecting 
his  evidence  with  that  furnished  by  the  coins  of  Vespasian, — “nunc  colonia 
prima  Flavia,  a Vespasiano  imperatore  deducta.” — Nat.  Hist.  v.  14.  (13.) 

Mr.  Tipping’s  account  of  his  visit  to  Caesarea  will  aid  the  reader,  while 
comparing  the  three  plates  now  before  him,  to  understand  their  general 
bearing,  and  their  relation  one  to  the  other.  He  says: — “ Col.  M?  Niven 
of  the  staff,  having  received  instructions  to  repair  to  Beirut,  in  order  to 
embark  with  the  remnant  of  the  British  force  which  remained  in  Syria 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  country  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  I accompanied  him 
from  Jerusalem  to  Acre;  we  proceeded  to  Jaffa,  and  so  followed  the  coast. 

“ Some  time  before  reaching  Caesarea,  the  aspect  of  the  country  undergoes 
a total  change,  becoming  barren  and  sandy,  instead  of  presenting  that  aspect 
which  reminds  one  of  English  scenery,  in  its  alternations  of  plains  and  low 
swelling  hills,  adorned  with  clumps  of  trees.  After  ploughing  our  way 
through  the  deep  layer  of  shells  of  which  the  beach  in  many  parts  consists, 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  point  of  Caesarea,  stretching  into  the  sea,  and 
backed  by  the  sweep  of  Carmel.  Proceeding  for  some  time  along  the  shore, 
we  came  to  a point  where  the  road  bends  to  the  right,  as  the  level  projects 
immediately  into  the  sea.  Pushing  our  horses  up  the  side  of  this  rising 
ground,  we  found  ourselves  close  to  the  ‘ emplacement  ’ of  the  ancient 
theatre.  Before  us  was  the  mole,  jutting  out  into  the  surf ; with  the 
remains  of  the  fortified  city  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the  back-ground  was 
the  point  of  Tantura  (the  ancient  Dora),  and  still  further  the  eye  could 
discern  the  towers  of  Atblite  (Castellum  Perigrinorum)  apparently  at  the 
extremity  of  Carmel — (not  really  so,  for  a distance  of  nearly  six  miles  inter- 
venes). I planted  my  sketching  stool  at  this  spot  (the  view  presented  in 
the  first  of  the  three  Plates).  After  completing  my  drawing  we  continued 
our  course,  skirting  the  eastern  side  of  the  walls,  and  came  again  upon  the 
shore,  at  the  point  where  the  end  of  an  aqueduct  emerges  from  the  dune 
formed  by  the  beating  surf. 

“ I halted  for  several  hours  at  Caesarea.  Though  traces  of  ancient 
foundations  can  be  here  and  there  detected,  few  unquestionable  vestiges  of 
antiquity  are  apparent ; and  this  must  ever  be  the  case  with  ancient  sites, 
where  the  materials  have  been  copiously  employed  in  mediaeval  erections. 
The  finest  remains  of  Ilerodian  magnificence  are  in  all  probability  under 
water ; the  sea  having  manifestly  gained  upon  the  land  to  a considerable 
extent.  On  examining  the  Crusading  remains,  which  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  noble  ruins  of  Athlite,  I found  nothing  worthy  of  remark, 
except  that  I detected,  in  some  places,  vestiges  of  ancient  rubble,  serving  as 
a basement  to  the  more  modern  walls  and  towers.  The  profusion  of  small 
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columns  imbedded  in  the  masonry  (as  seen  in  the  upright  Plate — Kuins  of 
the  Mole,  &c.),  show  that  the  taste  for  the  perspective  vista,  and  for  scenic 
display  in  architecture,  so  prevalent  in  the  era  of  the  decline  of  art,  must 
have  been  very  freely  indulged  in  the  structures  of  the  ancient  Caesarea. 
AVhat  I have  ventured  to  denominate  ‘ the  Mole  ’ — connected  as  it  is  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  beach  with  the  principal  ruins,  is  the  most  interesting 
individual  mass  among  these  remains.  It  has  been  a detached  foil,  or 
castle,  similar  to  the  one  at  Beirut,  or  to  the  well-known  Castel  dell’  Uovo  at 
Naples ; and  its.  present . picturesque  confusion  (as  seen  in  the  vignette) 
seems  to  have  been  produced  by  blasting. 

“ I examined,  as  far  as  the  surf  would  allow  me  to  do  so — for  it  is  very 
heavy  on  this  coast  when  strong  winds  prevail — the  foundations  of  this 
mole  ; and  to  my  great  satisfaction  I found  at,  or  rather  below,  the  sea  level, 
a very  different  class  of  masonry.  One  stone  in  these  foundations  mea- 
sured 15  feet  in  length,  by  7 in  depth,  and  6 feet  in  breadth.  The  upper 
surface  was  much  worn  and  honeycombed  by  the  action  of  the  surf.  On 
the  north  side  I found  a finely-hewn  square  stone  of  red  granite,  6 feet  each 
way,  by  3J  in  depth.  I made  a sketch  of  this  fort  or  mole,  and  also  of  a 
mass  of  masonry  which  exhibits,  in  a striking  manner,  that  imbedding  of 
columns  which  has  been  alluded  to  above. 

“ The  prevailing  feature  of  Caesarea  is  that  of  a squalid  and  morne  deso- 
lation— visited  only  by  the  wayfaring  man,  with  a hurried  step,  and  by  the 
skulking  marauder.  Almost  engulphed  by  the  sea,  and  half  entombed  by 
the  sand,  nothing  but  the  unstoried  remains  of  barbarous  times  now  rescue 
the  site  of  the  splendid  Caesarea  from  utter  obliteration.  In  advancing  from 
this  spot  toward  Carmel,  I noticed  many  not-to-be-mistaken  evidences  of 
the  existence,  in  former  days,  of  a great  population : — the  face  of  the  lime- 
stone rock  which,  for  the  most  part,  walls  in  the  shore,  is  hewn  into  innu- 
merable tombs.  On  the  rising  ground,  close  to  the  sea,  at  the  miserable 
village  of  Tantura,  is  a lofty  narrow  strip  of  ancient  wall,  of  the  most 
massive  sort.  On  my  way  south,  when  about  two  hours  from  Caesarea,  and 
perhaps  an  hour  in  advance  of  my  baggage  and  servants,  I was  aroused  from 
an  equestrian  doze  (a  not  unfrequent  luxury  after  a sleepless  vermin-ridden 
night)  by  a shot  whizzing  past  my  face.  I found  myself  slowly  winding  my 
way  in  the  midst  of  rush-covered  sand  hills,  among  which  my  unseen 
enemy  must  have  been  concealed  : — the  Bedoueen  frequently  fire  stretched 
out  at  full  length  on  the  stomach.  As  a sort  of  memorial  of  this  narrow 
escape,  I have  peopled  the  foreground  of  my  sketch  of  the  Mole  with  a 
group  of  Bedoueen,  busy  in  dividing  the  spoils  of  some  less  fortunate 
traveller.” 
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THE  UPPER  POOL  OF  GIHON,  AND  WEST  SIDE  OF 
JERUSALEM. 

Travellers,  whether  reaching  the  Holy  City  from  Hebron,  or  from  Jaffa, 
approach  it  on  the  line  of  road,  or  pathway  rather,  which  skirts  the  valley  of 
Ilinnom,  leaving  the  reservoir  (shown  in  this  Plate)  called  the  Upper  Pool 
of  Gihon,  on  the  right  hand,  and  terminates  at  the  Yafa  (Jaffa)  Gate,  midway 
in  the  line  of  wall  toward  the  west,  and  close  beside  the  Citadel.  This  outline, 
therefore,  presents  to  the  eye  that  aspect  of  the  city  which,  more  often  than 
any  other,  is  the  first  to  satisfy,  or  to  disappoint,  the  high-raised  expecta- 
tions of  pilgrims — to  allay,  or  to  enhance,  the  excitement  that  has  been 
gathering  strength  during  the  last  toilsome  days  of  a rugged  and  dangerous 
camel  ride,  from  the  south,  or  from  the  west.  Domes  and  minarets  have 
been  seen  for  some  wliile  before ; but  it  is  not  until  the  road  has  taken  its 
course  between  two  eminences,  at  the  distance  of  about  a mile  and  a half 
from  the  city,  that  the  long  line  of  wall,  stretching  north  and  south  (nearly) 
and  upon  a gentle  descent,  confronts  the  eye,  and  shows  the  traveller  that 
the  great  object  of  his  desire — the  leading  intention,  perhaps,  of  months  of 
journeying — the  setting  his  foot  within  the  precincts  of  the  Holy  City,  will 
now  be  accomplished — in  half  an  hour  ! 

A first  sight  of  Jerusalem  might  be  obtained  from  several  points  to  far 
greater  advantage  than  from  this — the  usual  line  of  approach.  Never- 
theless, and  especially  under  favouring  circumstances  as  to  light  and  aerial 
effect,  this  first  view  from  the  west  has  its  aspect  of  melancholy  grandeur. 
Let  an  oriental  sun  shed  its  last  crimson  flood  of  power  upon  this  sullen 
line  of  wall — upon  these  towers — upon  the  broken  ground  beneath — 
upon  the  tombs  at  hand,  and  upon  the  desolation  of  this  vast  reser- 
voir ; and  let  the  deep-toned  eastern  heavens  give  a solemn  relief  to  the 
scene ; and  under  such  circumstances  Jerusalem,  even  when  approached  on 
this  side,  may  seem  to  be  the  very  Jerusalem  of  the  traveller’s  long-cherished 
idea. 

The  view  here  presented  supposes  the  spectator  to  have  swerved  a hun- 
dred yards  or  more,  from  the  Jaffa  path  toward  the  right,  and  descending 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  to  have  taken  up  his  position  at  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  western  side  of  the  Pool,  here  shown  in  perspective. 
The  extremity  of  the  city  wall,  to  the  left,  on  a rising  ground,  is  the  sharp 
angle  at  the  point  where  the  wall  makes  a sudden  turn,  surrounding  the 
Latin  Convent,  and  skirts  the  eminence  which  overlooks  the  greater  part 
of  the  city,  and  the  Temple  area.  This  height  is,  in  fact,  a little  above  the 
highest  ground  of  Zion  ; and  from  the  roofs  of  its  buildings  the  spectator 
looks  down  upon  the  dome  of  the  great  mosque  of  Omar.  A little  to  the 
right  of  this  angle  of  the  wall  appears  a steep  path,  which,  branching  off 
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from  the  Jaffa  road,  leads  to  the  Damascus  gate,  on  the  north-west.  The 
wall,  from  the  point  where  the  view  is  intercepted  by  a group  of  olive  trees, 
recedes  in  perspective  till  it  reaches  the  City  gate  and  Citadel,  the  road  to 
which,  running  near  to  the  wall,  does  not  appear  in  the  outline.  The  massive 
square  towers  of  the  Citadel — the  ancient  Hippicus  (of  which  several 
delineations  will  presently  claim  the  reader’s  attention)  rise  above  the  wall 
beyond  the  gate  ; and  then,  further  to  the  right,  appears  the  minaret  of  a 
mosque  within  the  walls.  Further  on  are  seen  the  buildings  about  what  is 
termed  the  Tomb  of  David,  on  the  southern  prominence  of  Zion. 

Throughout  the  intervening  valley,  as  well  as  the  foreground,  the  tombs 
and  monuments  of  an  extensive  and  ancient  Turkish  Cemetery  are  scat- 
tered confusedly,  and  give  an  air  of  sad  desolation  to  the  scene. 

But  the  principal  object  in  this  outline  Plate  is  the  spacious  dilapidated 
reservoir,  or  open  tank,  called  the  Upper  Pool  of  Gilion.  What  is  called  the 
Lower  Pool,  is  a lined  excavation,  of  still  larger  dimensions,  situated  further 
on  in  the  valley,  and  just  beneath  the  now  unwalled  part  of  Zion.  In  the 
Plate  the  position  of  this  Lower  Pool  would  be  on  the  extreme  right ; and 
it  is  hid  by  the  swell  of  land  in  the  mid-distance. 

A high  antiquity  must  be  claimed  for  these  Pools : they  are  in  fact 
among  the  few  remains  of  human  labour,  in  and  about  the  Holy  City,  in  behalf 
of  which  this  pretension  can  with  confidence  be  advanced.  Perhaps  upon 
no  city  of  the  ancient  world  had  greater  cost  been  bestowed,  or  more  skill 
shown,  in  securing  for  it  an  unfailing  supply  of  water ; and  such  was  the 
repute  of  Jerusalem  in  this  particular,  that  its  strength,  as  a fortification,  is 
frequently  alluded  to  by  profane  writers,  as  including  this  grand  and  indis- 
pensable means  of  sustaining  a lengthened  siege.  Thus  Strabo,  having 
mentioned  the  fact,  generally,  that  Jerusalem,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
district  destitute  of  water,  was  itself  abundantly  supplied  therewith, 
presently  afterwards,  and  while  referring  to  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
Pompey,  states  that  he  took  it,  notwithstanding  its  substantial  munitions, 
and  its  being  abundant  in  water,  while  all  around  was  dry : — er-oe  piv 
tvvopoi',  eKTog  oe  i ravrtXcug  2 ixpqpov,  xvi.  (p.  762)  1106.  To  the  same  purport 
is  the  often-cited  passage  in  Tacitus,  {Hist.  v.  12,)  who  describes  the  Temple, 
with  its  porticos,  as  a fortress  ; and  such  in  fact  it  was,  well  fitted  to  sus- 
tain the  frequent  sieges  to  which  it  was  liable.  “ Fons  perennis  aquas 
cavati  sub  terra  montes  : et  piscinas  cisternseque  servandis  imbribus.” 

In  truth  the  provision  made — and  it  appears  to  have  been  from  the  earliest 
times  of  the  monarchy — for  securing  a supply  of  water  to  the  city  generally, 
and  to  the  Temple  especially,  was  of  the  most  elaborate  kind  ; and  so  well 
contrived  were  these  works,  that  they  continued  to  be  effective  for  their 
purposes  through  the  course  of  many  centuries  ; and  indeed  are  so,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  present  time.  Almost  every  house  of  the  better  class  in 
the  modern  Jerusalem  has  its  capacious  tank,  occupying  the  basement,  and 
which,  collecting  the  water  of  the  rainy  season  from  its  courts  and  roofs, 
furnishes  an  ample  supply  during  the  months  of  drought.  Yet  these 
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private  reservoirs  are  not  alone  relied  upon — or  were  not  so  in  the  age  of 
national  prosperity.  Whether  there  be  indeed  any  natural  spring  of  water 
deep-seated  within  the  Temple  enclosure,  and  the  waste  of  which  runs  off 
at  Siloam,  cannot  perhaps  at  present  be  certainly  determined  : it  is  a ques- 
tion which,  with  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  must  await  the  time  when 
the  Holy  City  comes  under  the  sway  of  some  civilized  government. 

Whatever  may  be  the  source  of  the  waters  which  supply  the  Haram  so 
copiously,  it  is  certain  that  these  resources  were  not  relied  upon  as  suffi- 
cient to  secure  an  unfailing  abundance  of  this  necessary  element.  We  find 
therefore,  and  at  so  great  a distance  from  the  city  as  seven  miles,  extensive 
and  well-constructed  reservoirs,  undoubtedly  of  the  highest  antiquity,  the 
intention  of  which  was  to  collect  water  to  be  conveyed  thither  by  duets, 
carried  upon,  or  beneath  the  surface,  and  on  a due  level  around  the  slopes 
of  the  country  ; a distance,  in  its  windings,  of  not  less  than  twelve  miles. 

But  even  this  was  not  enough,  for  nearer  at  hand,  and  more  under  com- 
mand, the  entire  surface  water  of  the  country,  west  of  the  city,  found  its 
way  into  two  reservoirs — the  upper  and  the  lower  Gihon  pools,  as  already 
mentioned.  From  these  tanks — covered,  no  doubt,  originally — two  aqueducts 
conveyed  the  water,  the  one  directly  to  the  city  near  the  Yafa  Gate,  the 
other  in  a circuit  round  Zion,  on  its  southern  side,  and  toward  the  Temple. 
The  waters  of  the  Upper  Pool,  when  redundant,  flowing  on  to  the  more 
spacious  reservoir,  called  the  Lower  Pool,  and  upon  the  brink  of  which 
means  were  taken  for  readily  watering  the  cattle  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

To  these  reservoirs  frequent  allusion  is  made  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Thus,  1 Kings  i.,  Adonijah  having  collected  his  adherents  at  En-rogel — 
the  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Ophel,  beyond  Siloam,  Solomon,  conducted  by 
Nathan,  Zadok,  and  Beuaiah,  at  the  command  of  King  David  went  down, 
to  Gihon,  a place  well  adapted  to  receive  a vast  multitude ; and  there  they 
anointed  him  king,  with  blast  of  trumpet,  and  sound  of  pipes,  and  with 
acclamations,  which  “ rent  the  earth.”  These  loud  rejoicings,  carried  by  the 
echoes  down  the  valley,  shook  the  hearts  of  Adonijah  and  his  friends,  who, 
having  learned  the  cause  of  this  noise  that  “ made  the  city  to  ling  again, 
were  afraid,  and  rose  up,  and  went  every  man  his  way.”  The  sacred  histo- 
rian tells  us  that  the  people  “ went  up  ” from  Gihon  on  their  return  to  the 
city,  no  doubt  through  the  Yafa  Gate,  close  by  the  Castle  of  David,  as 
shown  in  the  Plate.  The  valley  of  Hinnom,  through  which  the  shouts  of 
the  multitude  thus  rang,  is  little  more  than  a mile  in  its  circuit  to  the  spot 
where  Adonijah  and  his  captains  were  carousing. 

That  the  ancient  Gihon — the  reservoir  and  conduit,  was  on  the  west  side 
of  the  city,  may  be  safely  inferred  from  a transient  allusion  to  it,  of  three 
hundred  years  later  date,  2 Chron.  xxxii.  30 ; where  the  public  works  of 
Hezekiah  are  mentioned,  and  where  it  is  recorded  that  he  “ stopped  the 
upper  water  course  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west 
side  of  the  City  of  David” — referring  probably  to  what  had  just  before 
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been  more  particularly  mentioned,  namely,  that  when  a siege  of  the  city  by 
Sennacherib  was  expected,  Hezekiah,  with  the  aid  of  his  princes  and  mighty 
men,  and  with  the  help  of  a great  multitude  of  people — for  the  work  was 
greater  than  could  easily  be  accomplished  in  so  short  a time,  “ stopped,”  or,  as 
we  should  say  sealed — conveyed  through  subterraneous  channels,  the  water 
of  this  pool  into  the  heart  of  the  city  ; and  probably  into  the  spacious  tank 
now  known  as  the  “Pool  of  Hezekiah,”  a little  way  within  the  Yafa  Gate. 
“ So  there  was  gathered  much  people  together,  who  stopped  all  the  foun- 
tains, and  the  brook  that  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  land,  saying,  Why 
should  the  kings  of  Assyria  come  and  find  much  water  ? ” It  may  be  noted 
that  the  Greek  version  of  this  passage  says  that  he  sealed  up  the  fountains 
of  water,  which  were  without  the  city,  and  the  river  (stream)  that  took  its 
course  through  the  “ midst  of  the  city.”  Probably  the  open  rivulet  or 
waste  drain  from  the  Upper  Pool,  which  now  follows  the  course  of  the 
valley  to  within  a few  yards  of  the  Yafa  Gate,  originally  entered  the  city 
through  the  natural  depression  near  the  Citadel,  and  went  on  between  Zion 
and  Acra,  until  it  met  the  Tyropeeon,  west  of  the  Temple,  and  thence 
carried  its  superfluous  waters  on  to  the  confluence  of  streams  beyond  Siloam. 
The  “ work  ” of  Hezekiah,  and  his  princes  and  people,  would  be  that  of 
securely  closing  over  this  water  course,  or  of  carrying  it  beneath  the 
surface,  far  out  of  reach  of  an  enemy,  and  under  the  wall.  There  are 
frequent  allusions  in  Josephus,  and  other  writers,  to  deep-seated  aqueducts 
within  and  without  the  city. 

The  prophet  Isaiah,  (xxii.  9,  1 1,)  while  rebuking  the  inveterate  impiety 
and  self-confidence  of  the  people  of  his  times,  refers  to  these  precautionary 
works  : “ Ye  made  also  a ditch  between  the  two  walls,  for  the  water  of  the  old 
pool” — and  “ gathered  together  the  waters  of  the  lower  pool  ” — or  as  the 
Septuagint  would  lead  us  to  render  it — more  in  conformity  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  as  well  as  with  probabilities 
— that  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Pool  were  conveyed  directly  into  the  city 
by  a subterraneous  channel,  as  is  affirmed  by  the  apocryphal  Son  of  Sirach, 
“ Ezekias  fortified  his  city,  and  brought  in  water  into  the  midst  thereof ; he 
digged  the  hard  rock  with  iron,  and  made  wells  for  waters.” — Eccles.  xlviii. 
17  ; iopvi,i  md>')pa>  aKpoTOfXov,  cat  ipkoSvprjae  Kpi/vag  eig  vSara. 

In  the  many  sieges  which  the  Holy  City  has  sustained  during  the  lapse 
of  ages,  the  same  course  of  events,  nearly,  is  presented — the  sufferings  of 
the  besieged  from  hunger,  and  of  the  besiegers  from  thirst.  A scarcity  of 
water  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  aggravated  the  miseries  that  were  endured 
within  the  walls  ; wdiile  the  want  of  it,  without,  has  in  each  instance 
tormented  the  assailants. 

Wealth,  intelligence,  and  constructive  shill,  to  an  extent  wffiich  has  not 
been  well  understood  by  modern  writers,  were  undoubtedly  at  the  command 
of  the  early  Jewish  monarchs  ; and  while  the  storms  of  war,  ravaging  their 
land  from  age  to  age,  have  swept  from  the  surface  almost  every  monument 
of  its  early  greatness,  so  much  of  the  national  resources  as  were  provi- 
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dently  expended  beneath  the  surface,  in  works  of  primary  importance,  has 
been — in  its  wrecks  at  least — conserved  there  to  the  present  time — to  claim, 
what  they  so  well  deserve,  the  enlightened  attention  of  Biblical  archaeo- 
logists. The  Temple — the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  of  Herod — has  been 
rased ; yet  its  substructures  still,  and  not  obscurely,  shadow  forth  its  great- 
ness. The  cedar  roofs  of  a hundred  palaces,  blazing  with  gold,  are  no 
more;  but  the  ample  and  well  contrived  reservoirs  which  those  palaces 
bestrode  still  exist,  and  still  subserve  their  purpose.  The  terraced  gardens 
the  “ paradises”  of  the  kings  and  nobles  of  Jerusalem,  have  long  been  deso- 
lated ; but  even  now  around  the  slopes  of  the  hills  may  be  traced,  mile  after 
mile,  the  aqueducts  whence  those  gardens  drew  perpetual  verdure,  and  which 
then  poured  their  superfluous  streams  into  the  deep  bosom  of  Moriah ! 

It  may  be  appropriate  in  passing  to  call  the  reader’s  attention  to  that 
occult  connexion  of  causes  which,  no  doubt,  had  much  influence  in  securing 
to  the  ancient,  and  so  to  the  modern  Jerusalem,  an  unfailing  supply  of 
water.  The  Jewish  public  worship  was — if  we  might  so  term  it,  a cere- 
monial of  ablution;  and  Judaism,  considered  as  a personal  and  domestic 
scheme  of  life,  was  a routine  of  endless  washings.  Now  one  would  have 
thought,  on  grounds  of  ordinary  calculation,  that  the  Founder  of  such  an 
institute — of  this  public  ritual,  and  of  this  individual  ceremonial — the 
promulgator  of  this  religion  of  “ divers  baptisms,”  of  this  scheme  of  life 
for  a nation,  demanding  that  their  persons  and  utensils  should  often  be 
washed,  and  should  daily  be  plunged  in  water,  was  looking  forward,  from 
the  scorched  wilderness  of  Sinai,  to  some  region  of  many  streams,  and  of 
gushing  fountains,  as  the  destined  home  of  his  people.  One  would  have 
thought  that  Moses  was  intending  to  make — not  Jerusalem,  but  Damascus 
the  metropolis  of  the  Israelitish  worship.  Jerusalem,  reared  among  lime- 
stone mountains,  and  scarcely  blessed,  within  a circuit  of  many  miles,  with 
so  many  as  two  or  three  natural  springs ! and  yet  this  very  city — this  cen- 
tral point  as  it  is  of  drought,  has,  from  age  to  age,  known  no  thirst  within 
its  walls ! The  series  of  writers  from  Strabo  down  to  William  of  Tyre, 
use  almost  the  same  phrases,  at  once  in  describing  the  aridity  of  the  region, 
and  in  attesting  the  fact,  that  within  the  city  there  was  always  water 
enough  and  to  spare  ! 

Now  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  this  abundance,  so  important  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  a densely  crowded  city,  has  been  the  consequence  of 
this  very  peculiarity  of  the  religious  system  of  the  people.  This  system, 
demanding  so  large  a supply  of  water,  has,  from  the  earliest  age,  secured 
to  the  population  as  ample  a supply  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  that  are  the  most  favoured  in  this  respect  by  their  nearness  to  rivers, 
and  by  the  copiousness  of  natural  springs.  In  Jerusalem  the  collection  and 
conservation  of  the  rains  of  the  winter  months  became,  at  the  impulse  of  a 
religious  necessity,  the  first  law  of  the  municipal  economy  of  the  State. 

It  might  seem  reasonable  to  ask  in  what  way  these  two  pools,  situated 
without  the  walls,  could  be  available  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  not 
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to  those  besieging  it?— If  open,  they  were  accessible  readily;  or  even  if 
domed  over,  there  must  probably  have  been  some  indication  of  them  on 
the  surface,  such  as  would  no  doubt  have  induced  an  army— dying  with 
thirst,  to  break  into  them.  But  in  fact  the  purpose  intended,  and  actually 
subserved  by  these  exterior  tanks,  was  effected  in  a manner  which  consists, 
on  an  easy  supposition,  with  probabilities,  as  well  as  with  the  evidence  of 
history.  The  Upper  Pool  of  Gihon  is  so  placed  as  to  drain  a considerable 
surface  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and  would  therefore,  early  in  the  rainy 
season,  fill  and  overflow  into  the  Lower  Pool.  But  the  level  of  the  upper 
reservoir  is  high  enough  to  allow  a descent  by  aqueduct,  into  the  deep  tank 
within  the  walls— the  Pool  of  Hezekiah.  This  interior  reservoir  would 
therefore  obtain  its  own  supply  for  the  first  weeks  of  drought,  as  well  as 
for  many  subsidiary  tanks  in  the  lower  quarters  of  the  city.  It  is  no 
improbable  supposition  that,  in  this  way,  and  before  the  commencement  of 
the  summer  heats,  all  the  tanks  of  the  city  that  were  below  this  level,  would 
be  replenished  — even  if  they  were  not  otherwise  filled.  During  the 
summer,  however,  the  remainder  of  water  in  the  exterior  Pools  would 
evaporate,  or  would  leave,  as  appears  in  the  Plate,  an  unavailable  residue 
of  corrupted  water  in  its  deeper  parts. 

The  history  of  each  successive  siege  of  J erusalem  well  agrees  with  what 
we  here  assume  as  probable.  Not  to  anticipate  what  -will  come  before  us 
in  our  author’s  narrative  of  the  siege,  by  the  Romans,  we  may,  as  a not 
inappropriate  comment  upon  the  statements  above  made,  cite  a few  sen- 
tences from  the  lively  pages  of  William  of  Tyre.  This  writer,  after  narrat- 
ing the  course  of  events  up  to  the  time  when  the  Crusaders  had  invested  the 
Holy  City,  says  : 

“ There  are  springs  without  the  walls,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles ; but  they  are  few  in  number,  and  only  furnish  a very  limited 
quantity  of  water.  About  a mile  fi'om  the  southern  side  of  the  city  indeed, 
and  at  the  point  where  the  two  valleys,  already  mentioned,  form  a junction, 
is  that  celebrated  fountain  called  Siloe,  to  which  our  Lord  sent  the  man 
blind  from  his  birth,  that  he  might  wash  and  be  healed.  This  spring  is  of 
no  very  great  size,  and  gushes  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Its 
waters  are  neither  palateable  nor  perpetual ; there  being  an  intermission,  it 
is  said,  of  about  three  days  in  their  flow.  And  further,  the  inhabitants,  at 
the  first  intimation  of  our  approach,  closed  the  orifices  of  the  springs  and 
cisterns  around  the  city,  throughout  a circuit  of  five  or  six  miles  ; so  that 
they  might  compel  us  to  raise  the  siege  from  want  of  water.  Chving  to 
this  our  army  suffered  incredible  hardships  during  the  siege,  as  wrill  be 
hereafter  related.  But  the  besieged,  on  the  contrary,  besides  an  abundant 
supply  of  rain  water,  received  into  two  capacious  tanks  which  were  just 
beyond  the  Temple  enclosure,  and  yet  within  the  city,  possessed  a large 
supply  of  wrater  brought  by  aqueducts  from  exterior  springs,  of  which  one 
is  now  designated  as  the  Sheep  Pool.” — Book  VIII.  iv. 
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In  a passage  soon  afterwards  occurring,  this  writer  describes,  in  the  most 
affecting  manner,  the  miseries  endured  by  the  Crusaders,  from  thirst, 
throughout  the  period  of  this  memorable  siege. 


THE  GREAT  PLAIN, — (Outline  Plate,) 

WITH  TABOR  AND  THE  LESSER  HERMON  — LOOKING  NORTH-EAST. 

MALUL  AND  THE  GREAT  PLAIN, 

LOOKING  SOUTH-WEST. 

The  Carmel  ridge,  or  mountain  range,  if  so  it  may  deserve  to  be  desig- 
nated, taking  a sweep  south-east  and  east,  as  far  as  Jenin,  and  then  toward 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  encloses,  on  that  side,  the  rich  level  of  Esdraelon — 
the  “ Great  Plain” — to  fxtya  irtliov,  and  the  most  fertile  district  of  Pales- 
tine. On  the  other  side,  that  is  to  say,  toward  the  north-east,  this  extensive 
flat  is  bounded  by  Mount  Gilboa,  by  the  Little  Ilermon,  and  by  the  irre- 
gular ridges  that  encircle  Nazareth  and  Sepphoris. 

On  the  high  ground  about  midway  in  the  Carmel  range,  is  situated 
el  Lejjun,  and  which  is  regarded  as  the  ancient  Megiddo — and  from  a spot 
near  to  which  the  view  in  the  first  of  these  Plates  was  taken.  The  tents  of 
a party  of  Bedoueen  are  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  foreground : it  is  chiefly 
the  incursions  of  these  marauders  that  prevents  the  cultivation  of  the 
Plain  which,  under  a well  managed  and  a secure  husbandry,  would  sustain 
a dense  population ; — indeed  almost  feed  Palestine.  The  round  eminence 
on  the  horizon,  and  in  the  centre  of  tills  view,  is  easily  recognised  as  the 
often-depicted  Tabor.  To  the  right  the  Little  Hermon,  being  less  remote 
by  about  seven  miles,  seems  of  greater  elevation.  The  north-western  foot 
of  Mount  Gilboa  would  just  appear  on  the  extreme  right,  in  this  view, 
with  the  site  of  the  ancient  Jezreel.  The  rugged  undulations  to  the  left 
conceal  the  sites  of  Nazareth  and  Sepphoris ; and  the  rising  ground  on  the 
extreme  left  is  that  whence  was  taken  the  view  presented  in  the  second  of 
these  Plates — Malul,  and  the  Great  Plain.  The  direction  of  the  eye  there- 
fore in  these  two  plates  crosses  the  same  wide  level,  in  directions  nearly 
opposed  one  to  the  other.  In  the  view  of  Malul  it  is,  of  course,  the  Carmel 
range  that  skirts  the  horizon ; but  it  is  that  portion  of  it  which  is  the  least 
elevated,  and  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  great  coastwise  road  from  Gaza  to 
Acre.  Midway  through  the  intervening  level  the  river  Kishon  takes  its 
winding  way,  and  draws  itself  near  to  the  foot  of  Carmel,  as  it  approaches 
the  sea. 

The  Ruin  which  occupies  the  central  foreground  in  this  View  is  one  of 
those  many  instances  of  ruins  of  ruins  which  attract  the  eye,  and  often 
perplex  the  traveller  in  these  countries.  It  is,  or  it  appears  to  be,  the 
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remains  of  a Christian  Church  of  much  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  Crusades, 
and  belonging  probably  to  the  fourth,  or  the  fifth  century.  Its  materials 
however  might  give  rise  to  a supposition  that,  on  this  spot,  or  not  far  from  it, 
there  stood  some  structure  of  a still  earlier  age — the  age  probably  of  Herod, 
or  of  his  successors.  The  disintegrated  columns  that  are  discernible  on 
the  face  of  these  ruins,  and  which  appear  to  be  built  in  to  a wall,  as  if 
intended  at  once  for  its  support  and  decoration,  occupied,  no  doubt,  in  their 
primeval  position,  a less  anomalous  place,  a place  better  suited  to  their 
material  and  workmanship.  This  Ruin,  like  so  many  in  Palestine,  appears 
to  have  been  brought  into  its  present  state  of  tottering  dilapidation  by  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake,  or  by  many  such  shocks. 

The  Great  Plain  of  antiquity — the  modern  Esdraelon,  has,  in  all  times, 
been  celebrated,  as  well  on  account  of  the  exuberant  richness  of  its  soil,  as 
of  the  many  conflicts  which  have  drenched  that  soil  with  blood.  Its  actual 
extent,  if  measured  upon  the  area  of  an  English  county,  is  not  great : it  is 
less  considerably  than  the  Bedford  Level,  and  much  less  than  the  Sussex 
Wealden ; nor  are  the  encircling  hills  better  entitled  to  the  designation — 
mountains,  than  are  some  English  heights.  The  great  depth  of  its  alluvial 
soil,  however,  and  its  excellent  quality,  together  with  its  advantage  as  to 
climate,  and  its  capability  of  copious  irrigation,  would  render  it,  in  an 
agricultural  sense,  and  under  the  auspices  of  a European  government,  equal 
perhaps  to  three  times  the  area  in  even  the  richest  districts  of  England. 
At  present,  not  only  is  a large  portion  of  this  level  left  in  a wild  state,  but 
the  parts  under  tilth  are  cultivated  in  the  most  inartificial  and  negligent 
manner  conceivable ; — the  soil  is  scratched,  not  turned  up  by  the  rudest 
of  ploughs ; — no  series  of  crops  is  attempted ; — no  improvements  are 
thought  of. 

The  intelligent  reader  of  the  Bible  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  it  was  on 
this  plain  that  Barak,  at  the  bidding  of  Deborah,  with  his  “ ten  thousand 
at  his  feet,”  mustering  at  Tabor,  fell  upon  Sisera  and  his  host.  “ The 
river  of  Kishon  swept  them  away — that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon  ! ” 
It  was  on  this  ground  too  that  king  Josiah  was  slain  in  battle  with  Necho 
and  the  Egyptian  host.  2 Chron.  xxxv.  20.  Regardless  of  the  divine 
warning,  he  came  to  fight  with  Necho  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo: — the 
Magdolum  of  Herodotus.  Kai  2vpoi<n  ire£jj  6 Neicu)c  avpftaXtor  iv  MaySoXu 
ivlx-pot. — Euterpe,  159. 
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Letter  from  Rev.  Professor  Robinson,  D.D.,  Author  of 
“ Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine  f to  Wm.  Tipping,  Esq. 


New  York,  March  30,  1847. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  with  care  the 
First  and  Second  Parts  of  the  New  Translation  of  Josephus,  with 
Illustrations  from  your  Drawings.  I hasten  to  bear  my  willing  and 
unreserved  testimony  to  the  truthfulness  and  life-like  reality  of  the 
Views ; referring  more  particularly  to  the  plates  of  Sepphoris  and  of 
the  Baths  near  Tiberias,  and  likewise  to  all  those  of  the  Haram  and  of 
its  exterior  walls  and  substructions.  Those  last  Views,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  have  one  important  feature  above  all  former  ones  of  the 
same  objects,  namely:— That  they  were  made  not  merely  as  pictures, 
exhibiting  correctly  the  general  effect,  but  as  exact  scientific  delinea- 
tions, which  may  justly  serve  as  the  basis  of  argument  and  logical 
inference  for  those  who  have  not  themselves  been  upon  the  spot. 

The  publication  of  an  elegant  and  faithful  version,  with  such 
a body  of  unsurpassed  Illustrations,  cannot  but  work  a resurrection 
of  Josephus,  and  establish  him  as  a classic  for  the  millions  who  use 
the  English  language.  And  this  result,  so  desirable  in  itself,  rises 
immeasurably  in  importance  when  we  reflect  that  the  writings  of  the 
Jewish  historian  are  our  best  and  most  copious  source  of  illustration 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

With  high  respect. 

Yours,  &c. 

EDWARD  ROBINSON. 


William  Tipping,  Esq. 


THE 


WORKS  OF  JOSEPHUS: 

A NEW  TRANSLATION ; 

BY  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TRAILL,  D.D.  M.R.I.A. 

AND  LATE  RECTOR  OF  WEST  SCHULL. 

WITH  NOTES, 

EXPLANATO  ' ESSAYS,  AND  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The  entire  Works  of  the  Jewish  Historian  constitute,  in  this  Transla- 
tion, two  portions ; of  which  the  first,  containing  the  Life,  by  himself, 
the  Jewish  War,  and  the  two  Books  against  Apion,  is  now  in  course  of 
Publication.  The  second  portion,  to  succeed  the  completion  of  the  first, 
will  comprise  the  Antiquities,  and  perhaps  some  apocryphal  pieces  which 
have  been  usually  attributed  to  him. 

The  first  portion,  as  above  described,  will  appear  in  Twelve  Parts,  price 
five  shillings  each,  published  monthly.  Each  Part  to  contain  five  sheets  of 
letter-press,  super-royal  8vo. — and  eight,  or  more,  Engravings.  In  the 
course  of  the  First  Portion  of  the  work,  and  distributed  through  the 
Twelve  Parts  of  which  it  will  consist,  will  be  given  more  than 

ONE  HUNDRED  ENGRAVINGS, 

most  of  which  are  views  of  the  scenes  of  the  History,  taken  on  the  spot, 
expressly  for  this  Work,  by  William  Tipping,  Esq. ; and  executed  on  steel, 
in  a finished  style,  or  in  imitation  of  the  original  Sketches.  The  remaining 
Plates  will  consist  of  highly-finished  Medallion  Heads  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  personages  mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  of  outline  Plates  of  Bas- 
reliefs,  Coins,  Plans  and  Elevations  of  Architectural  Remains,  Maps,  &c. 

A limited  number  of  Large  Paper  copies,  with  proof  impressions  of  the 
Plates,  will  be  printed,  price  Ten  Shillings  each  Part. 
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